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JIM POOLE’S, AND WHAT WE DID 
ABOUT IT. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
BY LAICUS. 
CHAPTER 1. 


LOUT half a mile from the village—if the two 
churches, two-streets and a blacksmith shop, 
which constitute the center of Wheathedge can be 
called a village—is Jim Poole’s. A rusty old sign 
swings from a pole in front of the door, and bears 
upon it the ominous words, “ Entertainment by J. 
Poole.” A little arbor, very prettily arched, an 
shaded a summer with a grape-vine, leads up to the 
door, which, except in the coldest weather, stands 
hospitably open. In the dog-days you can generally 
see half a dozen burly fellows lounging on the pine- 
bead seats beneath this arbor, occasionally engaged 
in animated conversation, now and then varying the 
monotcny by a game of “toss,” more rarely getting 
up energy enough to try a tussle on a wager payable 
in drinks, but more generally limiting their energies 
to the more quiet industry of the carver, their skill 
with the jack-knife being abundantly testified by the 
innumerable figures and legends cut in the unpainted 
seats,—seats which time has colored and many 
score of hands have helped to carve. In winter 
the arbor is deserted, and the grape-vine is leafless. 
Then the windows of Jim Poole’s, as night comes on, 
tend out bright radiance, inviting the traveling 
teamsters to turn in and try the entertainment spread 
for them. And as the night grows darker one 
may often hear the sound of a fiddle, and occasion- 
ally the shuffle of feet upon the floor, in token that 
Jim Poole provides music and dancing as a part of 
his “entertainment.” 

I was never inside but once. That was on au ex- 
ploring expedition. I opened the front door and let 
myself into a little hall, from which opened, front 
and rear, two rooms, that in the better days of the 
demoralized house had served as front and back 
parlor. Across the wall of the house stood the bar, 
with its decoration of bottles and upturned glasses, 
garnished with lemons, and one or two hideous 
pictures that shocked artistic taste and moral sense 
about equally. Inthe back parlor wasa round table, 
at which four men, one of them a mere boy of six- 
teen or so, were playing cards, with the loose change 
for which they were playing on the table before 
them. Some newspapers, worthy to be companions 
of the pictures on the walls, lay tattered and soiled 
upon a sofa and constituted the sole justification for 
the tin sign nailed up against the door-post without— 
Free Reading Room.” 

This is, or was, Jim Poole’s. 

Not an attractive place, one would say; and yet a 
place of rare attraction. It gathered about itself a 
strange and motley crowd. For genuine social de- 
mocracy commend me to a modern bar. Jim Poole’s 
knew no distinction of_race, color, or social caste. 
Old Tom Brown, the colored whitewasher, stopped 
there every night regularly for his drink of whisky. 
Pat Ryan went there to get fixed up when his day’s 
work was done, and whether he went home jolly to 
laugh with imbecile merriment, or half crazed to scold 
his wife and beat his children, it was still Jim Poole 
who in either case furnished him with his baleful 
inspiration. When the teamsters from the Mill vil- 
lage reached Jim Poole’s, they usually stopped to 
water their horses and to quench their own thirst. A 
rough looking crowd they generally were. And yet, 
if rumor did not do him great injustice, young Jim 
Wheaton used to find at that same Jim Poole’s the 
materials for his sprees, which were growing pretty 


frequent, and beginning at last to trouble his father. 


At first Mr. Wheaton made light of his son’s sowing 
of wild oats; but latterly I think he has begun to 
thiuck that the wild-oat crop which Jim Wheaton, Jr., 
is putting in is quite too large. 

There are some of us that have suffered Poole’s 
establishment for a long while with some impa- 
tience. But what first aroused the indignation of the 


community against that thrifty merchant was poor 
Miles’s death. 

Miles—I believe his last name was Haydea, bat he 
was never known by any other name than Miles — 
was a favorite throughout all Wheathedge. No- 
body’s enemy but his own,” was the common com- 
ment on him. 

When I first knew him he drove the stage between 
Wheathedge and Newtown. He knew every one of 
his customary passengers by name; and no oae was 
so careful of the children, so ready to give a boy, 
bound for school, a lift, so accommodating to do an 
errand, or carry a letter when it was too late for the 
regular post. His only fault was that he would get 
drunk sometimes. Then when a commission was 
given him to execute, the change was sometimes 
missing—lost, he said, but everyone who knew Miles’s 
weakness knew how those losses came about. At last 
Uncle Sam, who did not care for Miles’s good nature 
and color, but did care for promptness and dispatch, 
quietly informed Mr. Horsman, the stage owner, that 
the mails must be more sure or the contract would 
be broken. So, one morning, Wheathedge found to 
its surprise Miles’s place occupied by a new coach- 
man, and Miles himself transferred from a stage- 
driver to a teamster. In his more prosperous days 
he had laid up a snug little sum, for he was an 
industrious fellow, and except for his drink, econom- 
ical, and had a thrifty little woman fora wife. So 
he bought a span of draught horses and beg in to 
haul for the Mill, and as dispatch was not so import- 
ant with the barrows which he carted down to the 
dock, or the hay and coal he carted back, he got 
along very well, despite the fact that his sprees grew 
more and more frequent, and the intervals between 
them shorter and shorter. 

One bitter, cold night, in the early part of Decem- 
ber, I was driving home from Newtown, where my 
wife had been on a shopping expedition. Our route 
took us by Poole’s, and as we passed we noticed 
Miles’s team standing at the door. The horses were 
rough and lean; for poor Miles spent so much now for 
drink that he was often short of hay, and oftener still 
without oats or corn. I said to Jennie, as we passed, 
“T am sorry to see that team there such a night as 
this.” There was nothing to be done, however; 
at least I thought so then, though a Quixotic sort of 
fancy has passed through my mind sometimes since, 
that I might have saved a life that night, perhaps. 
At all events, I did nothing, and should probably 
have thought no more about it, if it had not been for 
the events which followed. 

About nine o’clock, as I afterward learned, Miles 
came out from Jim Poole’s bar so drunk that some 
ef his comrades had to help him on his seat, and put 
the reins into his helpless hands. Perhaps if they had 
been sober they would not have left him alone in 
such a state, and on such a night. But they were 
drunk as well as he; and the staid old horses knew 
the road well, and had often carried their master 
home no soberer than he was that night. So, wit 
never a thought of the tragedy to ensue, Miles’s maud- 
lin companions watched the drunken driver out of 
sight, and laughed loud laughs as they saw him reel 
back and fall upon his seat with a great pretense 
of driving. 

All that night the sorrowful wife waited with anx- 
ious heart the coming of the husband whom she 
was never to welcome to her arms again. In the 
gray twilight of the dawn she could bear her sus- 
pense no longer, and aroused a neighbor who started 
in search of the missing man. Half way up the 
mountain-road they found the upset wagon, wit! 
the entangled horses waiting patiently for some one 


to extricate them from the débris of the wreck. Poor 


Miles had fallen out and lay half in the little brook 
that ran in the ditch by. the read-side. His prostrate 
form had choked the stream, and it had formed in a 
little pond about him, and frozen round him as he 
lay. They righted his wagen and lifted his ins »asi- 
ble form into it, and carried him tenderly home. 
But though he still breathed heavily, and they 
hoped his sleep was only the sleep that follows a 


debauch, he never opened his eyes or spoke again. 
And two days later they buried him, not in the grave- 
yard, but in a little copse ef woods by the side of his 
own home. Whether the jar and shock of the fall 
had paralyzed his weakened system, or whether 
there was no power to recover from the death-chill 
of his humble bed, or whether this last debauch was 
itself more than his shattered frame could stand, I do 
not know—it never, perhaps, was known or will be. 

But long and loud were the curses against Jim 
Poole; and the very men who had been his best 
customers and, perhaps, would be again if he were 
here to serve them, gathered in little knots and gave 
vent to imprécations ‘oud and deep against him, 
with mingled threats which, law-abiding citizen that 
Jam, I half heped they would put in execution, to 
“clean bim out.” 


PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA, 
BY uns. H. n. STOWE. 


SWAMPS AND ORANGE TREES. 
Marcu 25, 1872. 
A FTER a cold, damp, rainy week, we have sud- 
denly dropped upon us a balmy, warm, sum- 
mer day—thermometer at eighty, and everything 
out of doors growing so fast that you may see and 
hear it grow. 

The swampy belt of land in front of the house is 
now bursting forth in clouds of blue iris, of every 
shade, from the palest and faintest to the most vivid 
lapis lazuli tint. The wild-rose bushes there are 
covered with buds, and the cypress trees are lovely 
with their vivid little feathers of verdure. This 
swamp is one of those crooks in our lot whieh 
occasions a never-ceasing conflict of spirit. It is a 
glorious, bewildering impropriety. The trees and 
shrubs in it grow as if they were possessed, and 
there is scarcely a month in the year that it does not 
flame forth in some new blossom. It is a perpetual 
flower-garden where creepers run and tangle, 
where Nature has raptures and frenzies of growth, 
and conducts herself like a crazy, drunken, but 
beautiful bacchante; but what to do with it is 
not clear. The river rises and falls in it, and ander 
all that tangle of foliage lies a foul sink of the 
blackest mud. The black, unsavory moccasin - 
snakes are said and believed to have their lair 
in those jungles, where foot of man cares not to 
tread. Gigantic bullrushes grow up; clumps of 
high water-grasses, willows, elms, maples, cypresses, 
magnolia glauca, sweet-bay, make brave show of 
foliage. Below, the blue pickerel-weed, the St. 
John’s lily, the blue iris, wild-roses, blossoming 
tufts of elder, together with strange flowers of 
names unspoken, make a goodly fellowship. The 
birds herd there in droves, red-birds glance 
like gems through the boughs, cat-birds and spar- 
rows and jays babble and jargon there in the green 
labyrinths made by the tangling vines. We muse 
over it, meanwhile enjoying the visible coming 
on of spring in its foliage. The maples have great 
red leaves, curling with their own rapid growth; 
the elms feather out into graceful plumes; and the 
cypress, as we said before, most brilliant of all 
spring greens, puts forth its fairy foliage. Verily, 
it is the most gorgeous of improprieties —this swamp ; 
and we will let it alone this year also, and see what 
will come of it. There are suggestions of ditching 
and draining and what net that shall convert the 
wild bacchante into a steady, orderly member of 
society. We shall see. 

Spring is a glory any where; but, as you ap- 
proach the tropics, there isa vivid brilliancy, a burn- 
ing tone to the coloring, that is peculiar. We are 
struck with the beauty of the cat-briers. We be- 
lieve they belong to the smilax family; and the 
kinds that prevail here are evergreen, and have 
quaintly-marked leaves. Within a day or two, these 
glossy black-green vines have thrown out trembling 
red sprays, shining with newness, with long tendrils 
wavingin the river. The vigor of u red young shot, 
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that seems to spring out in an hour, has something 
delightful in it. 

Yellow jessamine, alas! is fading. The ground is 
strewn with pale yellow trumpets, as if the elves 
had had a concert and thrown down their instru- 
ments and fled. Now, the vines throw out young 
shoots, half a yard long and infinite in number, and 
jessamine goes on to possess and clothe new regions, 
which next February shall be yellow with flowers. 

Farewell, for this year, sweet Medea of the woods, 
with thy golden fleece of blossoms! Why couldst 
thou not stay with us through the year? Emerson 
says, quaintly: “Seventy salads measure the life of 
a man.“ The things whether of flower or fruit that 
we can have but once a year, mark off our lives. A 
lover might thus tell the age of his lady-love. 
Seventeen times had the jessamine blossomed since 
she came into the world. The time of the bloom of 
the jessamine is about two months. In the middle 
of January, when we came down, it was barely 
budded; the 25th of March, and it is past. 

But, not to give all our time to flowers, we must 
now fulfill our promise to answer letters and give 
practical information. 

A gentleman propounds to us the following in- 
quiry: “ Apart from the danger from frosts, what is 
the prospect of certainty in the orange crop? Is it 
a steady one?“ 

We have made diligent inquiry from old, expe- 
rienced cultivators, and from those who have col- 
lected the traditions of orange-growing, and the re- 
sult seems to be that, apart from the danger of frost, 
the orange crop is the most steady and certain of 
any known fruit. 7 

In regard to our own greve, consisting of 115 trees 
on an acre and a half of ground, we find that there 
has been an average crop matured of 60,000 a year, 
every year for the five years we have had it. Two 
years the crop was Jost through sudden frost coming 
after it was fully perfected. But these two years 
are the only ones since 1835 when a crop has been 
lost or damaged through fros 

Our friend inquires with regard to the orange- 
insect. This was an epidemic which prevailed some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, destroying the orange 
trees as the canker-worms did the apple trees. It 
was a variety of the scale-bug; but nothing has 
been seen of it in an epidemic form for many years, 
and growers have now no apprehensions from this 
souree. 

The wonderful vital and productive power of the 
orange tree would not be marveled at could one 
examine its roots. The ground all through our 
grove is a dense mat or sponge of fine yellow roots, 
which appear like a net-work on the least displacing 
of the sand. Every ramification has its feeder, and 
sucks up food for the tree with avidity. The con- 
sequence is, that people who have an orange-grove 
must be contented with that, and not try to raise 
flowers; but nevertheless we do try, because we 
can’t help it. But every fertilizer that we put 
upon our roses and flower-beds is immediately 
rushed after by these hungry yellow orange-roots. 
At the root of our great live-oak we wanted a little 
pet colony of flowers, and had muck and manure 
placed there to prepare for them. In digging there 
lately, we found every particle of muck and manure 
netted round with the fine embracing fibers from 
the orange tree ten feet off. The consequence is 
that our roses grow slowly, and our flower-garden 
is not a success. 

Oleanders, cape-jessamines, pomegranates, and 
crape-myrtles manage, however, to stand their 
ground. Any strong, woody-fibered plant does better 
than more delicate flowers ; as people who will insist 
upon their rights, and fight for them, do best in the 
great scramble of life. 

But what a bouquet of sweets is an orange tree! 
Merely as a flowering tree it is worth having, if for 
nothing else. We call the time of their budding 
the week of pearls. How beautiful! How almost 
miraculous the leaping forth of these pearls to gem 
the green leaves! The fragrance has a stimulating 
effect on our nerves—a sort of dreamy intoxication. 
The air, now, is full of it. Under the trees the 
white shell-petals drift, bearing perfume. 

But not to lose our way in poetic raptures, we re- 


turn to statistics drawn from a recent conversation 


with our practical neighbor. He has three trees in 
his grounds which this year have each borne 3,000 
oranges. He says that he has never failed of a 
steady crop from any cause except in the first of the 
two years named, and in that case it is to be remem- 
bered the fruit was perfected, and only lost by not 
being gathered. 

He stated that he had -had reports from two men 
whom he named, who had each gathered 10,099 
from a single tree. He appeared to think it a cred- 
ible story, though a very remarkable yield. 

The orange can be got from seed. Our neighbor's 
trees, the largest and finest in Mandarin, are seed- 
lings. Like ours, they were frozen down in 1835, 
and subsequently almost destroyed by the orange- 


insect; but now they are stately, majestic trees ef 
wonderful beauty. The orange follows the quality 
of the seed, and needs no budding; and in our re- 
gion this mode of getting the trees is universally 
preferred. Fruit may be expected from the seed in 
six years when high cultivation is practiced. A cul- 
tivator in our neighborhood saw a dozen trees, with 
an average of 300 oranges on each, at seven years 
from the seed. Young seedling plants of three 
years’ growth can be bought in the nurseries on the 
St. John’s River. 

Our young folks have been thrown into a state of 
great excitement, this afternoon, by the introduc- 
tion among them of two live alligators. Our friend, 
Mr. P——, went for them to the lair of the old alli- 
gator, which he describes as a hole in the bank 


where the eggs are laid. Hundreds of little alliga- | 


ters were crawling in and out—the parents letting 
them shift for themselves. They feed upon small 
fish. Our young protégé snapped at a stick offered 
to him, in a very suggestive manner, and gave an 
energetic squeak. We pointed out to the children 
that if it were their finger or toe that were in the 
stick’s place, the consequences might be serious. 
After all, we have small sympathy with capturing 
these poor monsters. We shall have some nice tales 
to tell of them anon. Meanwhile, our paper must 
end here. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
AKT, 


T is a fact of no less interest to our remotest 
reader than to the dweller in this metropolis that 
some of our leading citizens took in hand, in the month 
of October, 1869, to supply one of the most important 
wants, not of New York alone, but of our whole 
country—namely, that of a permanent and worthy 
Gallery of Art. This enterprise was commenced 
not a moment too soon. The art-student has been 
left to grope his way without the companionship 
of those earlier masters whose works furnish the 
best index to perfection; the educator has been 
destitute of the means of illustrating to his pu- 
pils the principles which are but dry and fruitless 
without practical examples; and the amateur, unable 
to travel, has longed for a sight of some of those mas- 
ter-pieces of which he has read so much,—during a 
period far beyond what the unquestioned wealth and 
culture of this community should have permitted. 

It should be added, however, that when the public 
want and purpose were fully ripened, and the move- 
ment to remedy the deficiency was made, it was made 
in earnest. <A society was formed, a charter was ob- 
tained, a sum of about $200,000 was raised, and the 
work of forming the nucleus of a great gallery of pic- 
tures was commenced. That nucleus isthe Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, now exhibiting in temporary, 
but very pleasant and commodious, apartments on 
the Fifth Avenue. ‘ 

The collection consists of nearly two hundred pic- 
tures, mostly of the Dutch and Flemish, but not un- 
worthily representing also the Spanish, Italian, German 
and English schools. We hope to give, in time, a 
tolerably full description of all these works, but the 
purpose of this preliminary notice is merely te indi- 
cate to the reader the general character of the col- 
lection, and perhaps to specify a few individual pic- 
tures especially worthy of remark. 

As the visitor enters the pleasant and convenient 
little gallery, the first impression he receives is from 
the wealth of color which flashes out upon him from 
every wall, as fresh and bright as though the pigments 
had just been laid upon the canvas. What secret did 
these old Dutchmen possess which enabled them, from 


the very days of the Van Eycks, to paint so that three 


or four centuries have no power to dim the brightness 
of their pictures? Is there nota “lost art here, or a 
yet undiscovered one, to the recovery or the attain- 
ment of which we have need to direct our efforts? 

The pleased eye, glancing around, begins to define 
particulars and seek a resting-place. The large 
canvases loom first from the walls. Directiy opposite 
the entrance, the largest and most ambitious is a his- 
torical picture by Gaspard De Crayer, a Flemish artist 
of the sixteenth century. It is founded upon the story 
of Alexander's visit to Diogenes; and besides a geueral 
effect of harmony in composition and color, possesses 
many special excellencies, to be hereafter poiuted out. 
An imposing picture on the right now claims atten- 
tion. It is a genuine Rubens—the Return from 
Feypt; and though nota fair specimen of tha? mi- 
ter’s grander qualities, the power of his hand is un- 
mistakably present. The face of the young Jesus, up- 
turned in loving submission to his parents who hold 
him by either hand, beams with a holy tend :raeas 
rarely found in the more famous works of the same 
master. Rubens is again represented by a picture of 
lions hunting a deer, which displays some of that skill 
in animal painting for which he was distinguished. 
Two large pictures of Jordaenu’s—the one Scriptural, 
the Visit of John to Jesus, the other mythological, 
the Triumph of Baccbus—show the free and spiritel 
touch, the richness of color, and the coarseness of con- 
ception, with occasional falseness of outline, whic) 
characterize that student and imitator of Rubens. 

Ore of the gems of the collection is a small St. Mar- 
tha, borne up ly angels and interceding with Heaven 
for the stay of the Plague. The ex jui-ite beauty ual 


spiritual elevation of the saint’s face, and the grace 
and flying-effect of the cherubim, are worthy of all 
admiration. This is an excellent example of Antony 
Van Dyck. Another specimen of the same master, 
though in the department of portrait—which is gen- 
erally supposed to be more peculiarly his own—is not 
so satisfactory. But this is partly due to the uninter- 
esting character of the sitter. . 
We shall recur to the subject again. 


UPON THE PEAKS. 
BY XARIFFA. 


1 STAND and gaze, from Shenandoah’s height 
‘The westward sun goes grandly to his doom; 
Day masks herself as the gray nun Twilight, 
And weaves weird garments upon sunset’s loom. 
The pyramidic pines uprear their heads, 
Crowned with their crowns of everlasting green 
While o’er the mountain top the young moon sheds 
Her mellow glory on the silent scene. 


Within the cedar copse, the partridge beats 
His fond recall upon his mystic drum. 
To paint the dying year in her retreats, 
In russet gown has somber Autumn come. 
The hectic flush is on the maple’s cheek, 
A sallow hue the homely hickory wears; 
Some favor in the artist's eye to seek, 
Her graceful limbs the slender sapling bares. 


The timid pigeon folds her dusky wings 
Within the shadow of the woody way; 

Beyond, the chary squirrel chattering springs 
To lead the eager hunter far astray. 

The lonely whip-poor-will’s unanswered note, 
In iterant cadence thrills from yonder wood, 

Like human yearnings that around us float, 
Acknowledged, felt, yet never understood. 


The rattlesnake among the brushwood winds, 
A sightless wanderer in these autumn days— 
The cooling streamlet he by instinct finds, 
Then coils beneath the dogwood’s crimson blaze. 
The wild clematis, prone to toy and tease, a 
Her white cap tosses archly to the wind; 
Then, like a hoyden climbs the naked trees 
With witching grace, half savage, half refined. 


In ruins lie the mighty oaks and pines, 
By time hewn down a hundred years agone ;— 
Proud columns torn from nature’s solemn shrines, 
To crumble here unwept, unsung, unknown. 
The wintry winds rush o'er them unrestrained, 
The lichen wraps them in its velvet shroud— 
By mortal touch their grandeur unprofaned, 
By mortal hand their majesty unbowed. 


Ware after wave, the hills their heads uprear: 
Afar, the billowy mountains boldly rise, 
Like waters checked in full and mad career 
Toward the blue illimitable skies! 
In motionless magnificence they stand, 
The azure peak, the undulating hill— 
Wild seas to which, in gentle reprimand, 
The voice of Christ has murmured, “ Peace, be still!" 


What, to the seal of all-transcendent Power 
Here stamped on crag, and rock, and rent abyss, 
Was ancient Babylon in her happiest hour, 
Or peerless Tyre, or proud Persepolis ?— 
What were Palmyra's palaces to these? 
Her sculptured fanes to these God-written pages — 
These mountain kings of mountain monarchies, 
These grand inheritors of all the ages? 


Ye hoary peaks! ye proud exulting heights! 
Ye stony sponsors for the passing years, 
For you, Time hath no changes, Death no blights, 
And Life no mildew, misery, nor tears! 
The solemn centuries, marching to the tomb 
In changing ranks, unchanging will ye sce; 
Till clashing cycles toll the hour of doom, 
That merges Time into Eternity! 


OUR COLLEGES. 
BY BISHOP CLARK. 
No. I1I.—THEIR SIZE AND NUMBER. 


EN thousand names are said to have been found 
at one time on the registry of the University of 
Paris, and not less than thirty thousand persons to 
have been connected at a certain period with the eol- 
leges of Oxford. In the year 1209 three thousand mi- 
grated in one body from Oxford, or, as we should say, 
were rusticated, on tke occasion of a terrible riot 
which they provoked. In accounting for these enor- 
mous numbers, it should, however, be remembered 
that there were academic citizens as well as academie 
scholars: the men and women who cut and stitched 
the college robes, the butchers who furnished meats 
and the bakers who kneaded bread for the dining- 
balls, the brewers wko brewed the beer, the laun- 
dresses who washed the clothes, and even the barbers 
who shaved the beards of the university—in short, all 
who were in any way connected with the institution 
had their names enrolled on the books of the colleze. 
In the United States there are 368 colleges, with a 
total of 49,827 students, or about 135 to a college, a 
large proportion of whom are to be fouad ina com- 
paratively small number of institutions. Itis a some- 
what mournful thing to take up a nicely-priauted and 
delicately-tinted college catalogue, and iu the begin- 
ning to see a long list of trustees and fellows and pro- 
fesrsors and tutors, and inthe end the outline of an 
elaborate four years’ course of study, with prizes and 
honors and scholarships, and terms ef expense, and 
rules for entering, and then between these to see one 
page for seniorsand another for juniors, and another 
for sophomores and another for freshmen, none of 
them filled, and then turning to the summ try, to read, 
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„Total, 33; 5 on the partial course, and absent with 
leave, 4 This college must have buildings and beoks 
and apparatus and endowments; it may be called by 
a great name, it may be lavish in conferring honorary 
degrees, it may have able and learned men in the fac- 
ulty; but dreary and forlorn it must be for such 
accomplished gentlemen to expend themselves day 
after day and year after year upon a little class of 
eight or ten students, when it would require no greater 
labor to instruct fifty or a hundred, not tospeak of the 
higher stimulus imparted to the teacher by the in- 
creased number of pupils. 

It is sometimes said that in these little colleges the 
professors are able to have a more vigilant personal 
oversight of those committed to their charge, and give 
more time and attention to the instruction of indi- 
viduals. There may be something in this, or there 
may not be. Asan offset to it we must consider how 
much is gained in the way of intellectual stimulus by 
the competition of members; that the probability of a 
higher standard of scholarship is increased when the 
first man in his class must be first of a hundred instea 1 
of ten; that a large college will be more likely to be 
thorough in winnowing out poor material, and more 
rigid in its exactions of admission. There is also a 
prestige in the name of a great university which has 
its value. Young men, and old men too, like to hail 
from such an institution; they like to point to their 
good old Alma Mater as one who carries weight. 

All the apparatus and appurtenances of a great col- 
lege are likely to be more elaborate and complete. 
There would be no Bodleian Library if the colleges of 
Oxford were scattered all over England. Each of 
these colleges is, in certain respects, complete in itself; 
but they are like the States in our Federal Union, most 
of which by themselves would make a very inferior 
principality, while all attain a degree of dignity and 
respectability from their connection with a grand cen- 
tral nationality. Great wisdom is shown by the di- 
rectors of Harvardin their efforts to gather around 
the nucleus of that institution as many outside schools 
and seminarios as they can. Yale has its Academical 
Department, its Sheffield Scientific School, its Peabody 
Museum, and will soon have its Winchester Observa- 
tory; ithasits Law Department, its Medical School, 
its Theological Seminary, its School of Fine Arts, and 
its Philosophical Department, inoluding, as far as or- 

classes and courses of study for graduate stu- 
dents in the Scientil.c School (as the Schools of Engi- 
neering and Chemistry) a School of Philology, fully 
organized, a School of Mathematics and Physics, and 
a partially organized school in which History and En- 
glish Literature and Politics are taught, which, as Pres- 
ident Porter says,itis hoped may be organized as a 
School of the Moral and Political Sciences. 

In passing, we cannot but remark what a blessing it 
would be to the country if a race of trained statesmen 
eould be raised up really competent to handle the 
great questions of fimance and international law and 
federal and State rights, which are now knocked about 
so carelessly and wildly in our legislative assemblies! 
We have some statesmen there, but their influence 
would be greater and their words better heeded if 
their associates were competent to understand and ap- 
preciate them. Some years ago I was taken by one of 
the officersin Cambridge, England, to a meeting of 
the great debating society of the university. Thesub- 
ject on that evening was the Reform Bill, and if one 
hud closed his eyes he might have supposed himself to 
be in the House of Lords or of Commons; all the forms 
of parliamentary debate were scrupulously observed, 
and a thorough knowledge of the subject was mani- 
fested by the speakers. The whig boys thundered loud 
denunciations upon the tories, and the tories abused 
the whigs, and when the final vote came to be taken, 
it was difficult to say whether the students or the 
officers of the college, who were there in good num- 
bers, showed the most anxious interest in the result. 
It was in this school that many of the ablest states- 
men of Great Britain took their first lessons and ac- 
quired their first skill in public debate. With a good, 
thorough teaching of the fundamental laws of political 
economy at the base, what an advantage it would be 
— this republic to have some such preliminary train- 

Returning from this digression, I would ask, how 
would it be possible for one of our smaller colleges to 
gather about itself an array of appliances and schools 
a: 1 already clusters about Harvard and 

e 

It is true that institutions of learning must be small 
before they can become great, and in our newer set- 
tlements we must be content to begin in a humble 
way; but the trouble is that there are so many col- 
leges which are old enough to have attained a respect- 
able stature, yet stopped growing long before they had 
reached proper dimensions. 


Every one of those must have land and buildings 
and libraries and apparatus and endowments, which 
endowments must be all the greater in proportion as 
the revenue from tuition is diminished. The cost of 
supporting five hundred students in ten different in- 
stitutions is of necessity vastly greater than if they 
were all congregated in one college. It requires as 
much bread and meat to feed a professor who looks 
after twenty scholars as to support one who teaches a 
hundred. As good an apparatus is needed to illustrate 
the sciences in a small college as in a large one. The in- 
dividual student should have the same opportunity for 
consulting books, whether he belongs to a olass of 
twenty er two hundred. 

These considerations should be carefully weighed 


before we establish new colleges in the older parts of 
the country. 

The number of insignificant theological schools is 
even more distressing. In one of our Christian denom- 
inations there are twelve divinity schools and three 
hundred and tbirty-three candidates for the minis- 
try—only a fraction more than twenty-two for each 
institution—and most of these seminaries are supplie 1 
with two or three instructors. What ashameful waste 
of materialis this!—forty or fifty learned clergymen 
taken from other work in order to prepare three or 
four hundred young men for the ministry. The edu- 
cation of the people atlarge would become a very 
ecstly luxury if our common schools and academics 
were carried on in this wretched way. It may be said, 
“Give them time and they will grow,“ but they are 


-the very establishments that do not grow—to bim that 


hath is given, and from him that hath not is often taken 
away that which he hath, to make the large larger. 

There are other evils incident to this condition of 
things, of which we shall speak when we come to the 
consideration of the causes which have induced the 
mischief. 


— ́6äĩ— 


A Hour WANTED FOR ORPHANS.—A peculiar case of 
need has been brought to my knowledge. It is that of 
two girls, of fourteen and sixteen years, whose mother 
died eleven years ago, and who have since been sup- 
ported by the noble exertions of an older sister. Her 
health is now failing from over-work—she has been 
sewing fourteen or fifteen hours a day—and she is 
very anxious to find a Christian home for her sisters. 
Is there not, among the readers of the Christian Union, 
some family that can take them and care for them? 
They are capable of being very useful in a family. I 
wish they might go where love, rather than gain or 
convenience, invites them. Address 

S. B. HALLIpAY, 
69 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. V. 


— 


HOME MISSIONARIES—WHO SUALL 
BORROW FOR THEM? 


BY LEONARD BACON. 


FIND myself constrained to say a few words 
about some recent strictures on the administra- 
tion of the American Home Missionary Society. That 
society, I am quite aware, is one in which, though 
originally it was constituted by evangelical Christians 
of various names, as an arraggement by which their 
efforts for the evangelization of this country might be 
facilitated and combined—few who are not Congrega- 
tionalists have at present any special concern. But 
the particular question which I have in view is a 
practical question equally interesting to the friends of 
all other societies or boards for home missionary work. 
Not long ago, the executive committee of the soo ety 
which I have mentioned were compelled to announce 
that their treasury was running low, and that they 
could not pay in full what was due to their mission- 
aries for work performed. Everybody saw thatsuch a 
fact must be very painful to those laborious and self- 
denying men, the home missionaries; and of course 
the announcement of it was painful to their friends 
and the friends of the work, especially to those who 
for any reason had not done what was reasonably ex- 
pected of them in the way of contribution. Immedi- 
ately there was in various quarters (but not from the 
missionaries, I believe) a demand that the executive 
committee should borrow all the money that was 
wanted. The Prudential Committee of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, it was said, always fulfill 
their engagements with their missionaries, never per- 
mitting them to suffer, running in debt to pay them 
all that has been promised, and appealing to the pub- 
lic for contributions to take up the paper which the 
banks have discounted. I have been told (but I trust 
it is not true) that one of the ‘‘ denominational’’ news- 
papers which had severely censured the executive 
committee, has refused to admit a reply into its 
columns, and that even the official explanation pub- 
lished in the Home Missionary was not re-published 
in the aforesaid ‘“‘ denominational’ organ without be- 
ing paid for. Can it be that there is a concerted at- 
tempt to coerce the few gentlemen who find themselves 
entrusted with the difficult and delicate task of wisely 
distributing the funds contributed by Congregational- 
ists for American home missions? I cannot think so. 
Presuming, therefore, that, in the view of those who 
have censured the committee, and have indirectly im- 
puted to the gentlemen serving in that capacity a lack 
of sympathy with the missionaries, there is only one 
side of the question, and therefore no need of a friend- 
ly discussion, I will attempt to show in no unfriendly 
spirit that there is another side. 

I. There is a broad difference between the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Home Missionary Society. 
The one has always a large amount of property, the 
other (unless there happens to be in its treasury, tom- 
porarily, an unexpended surplus of some large legacy) 
has none. A permanent fund of $30,000, bequeathed 
to the American Board in the first year of its existeace, 
enabled the institution to begin its work in India. 
Other legacies and gifts have increased the endow- 
ments (of which only the annual income can be ex- 
pended) to more than $100,000. To those who remem- 
ber that now the average contributions and expendi- 
tures for two months are hardly less than that entire 
capital, the permanent funds of the board seem almost 
insignificant. Yet, how often have we been told that 
having these endowments the board can always bor- 


| row money in an emergency. and that without this 


basis of credit it might often be embarrassed in the 
transaction of its business. In other words, the Pru- 
dential Committee are not compelled to borrow money - 
for the Board (or for its constituency, the contributing 
public) on their personal security. But this is not al. 
The Home Missionary Society is not only without per- 
manent funds, but is equally destitute of all other prop- 
erty. A Foreign Missionary Board must haveacon- . 
siderable capital employed in tho field of its operations, 
though it is always striving to get rid of it at the earliest 
possible day. But a missionary institution working in 
the home field has no printing establishments, no 
mission-houses, no chapels, no schools, no seminaries, 
nothing but a treasury, from which the money flows 
out as fastasitflowsin. If the American Board should 
borrow one or two hundred thousand dollars and then 
go into bankruptcy, its assets would probably equal 
its indebtedness. But the Home Missionary Society 
has no assets, save the cash in its treasury and the 
stationery on the desks of its executive officers. 

II. Let me ask whether these same brethren who 
now censure the Executive Committee (A.H.M.S.) for 
not borrowing money and appealing to the public for 
the means of paying notes at maturity, have not some- 
times censured the Prudential Committee (A. B. OC. F. 
M.) for doing just that thing. Sure I am that they 
have often heard such censures from others if they 
have not themselves uttered the same. Year after 
year—som« times with intervals of two or three years— 
the annual meeting of the American Board has 
found a debt, and sometimes a very large debt, im- 
peding the progress of the great work. Never, I be- 
lieve, is any considerable debt reported among the 
results of the year, without somebody’s declaiming, 
piously, against the policy which contracts debts 
and then calls on the Christian public to pay them. 
The Prudential Committee (such seems to be the theory 
of those who complain) ought to spend ju:t what 
money is put into their hands for the missions, and no 
more. I need not say how easy is the answer to such 
complaints in the case of a foreign missionary institu- 
tion operating in all the remotest regions of the 
world. The amount which each of the missions is to 
receive during a given year, not only for the suste- 
nance of missionaries, but for schools, and printing, 
and journeys, and native helpers, and native pastors, 
and every particular of its extended work, must be 
determined and appropriated at the beginning of the 
year, and the appropriations must be made upona 
careful estimate of what the income of the board will 
be. In all such estimates there is a large element of 
uncertainty. The committee must confide in, (and 
must task aud try) the Christian liberality of its 
giving constituency; or that constituency, instead of 
giving more and more, will soon be giving less and 
less. Sometimes the income of the year falls short of 
reasonable expectations. A Chicago fire, a com- 
mercial crisis, or something else which was not antio- 
ipated, has intervened, and the accounts for the year 
are closed with a debt of perhaps $50,000, to be paid 
out of the next year’sincome. But all the next year’s 
income will be needed for the next year’s expendi- 
ture, unless the missions are to be reduced and cur- 
tailment and retreat are to come in place of progress, 
and therefore a special appeal for aid is necessary. In 
like manner the engagements of the Executive Com- 
mittee at the Home Missionary rooms are always in 
advance. Whether a pioneer evangelist is sent to 
Idaho or Oregon, or a dependent church in Western 
New York is to have a pastor, the engagement on the 
part of the committee must be made before the 
money has been paid into the treasury—or, what is 
the same thing, must be made in the expectation that 
the contributing public will supply the money. In 
other words the income of the institution must be 
appropriated in advance, or there will be no income 
to appropriate. Can anybody describe any other way 
of doing this business? Or can anybody tell how the 
Executive Committee can always know six months 
beforehand just how much the income will be? 

III. If the Executive Committee find that they have 
erred in their calculations, and that their income for 
the quarter is less than they owe the missionaries at 
the end of the quarter, what shall be done when the 
notes which they are expected to give fall due—say, 
at the end of ninety days? Inasmuch as their income 
falls short of their engagements, must they not imme- 
diately begin to reduce their expenditure? A bank- 
debt (say of $30,000) having been contracted to meet 
the deficiency of the last quarter, must they not, as 
prudent men, contract their engagements for the 
next quarter? The only way in which they can con- 
tract their engagements is by dismissing their mis- 

-sionaries. Anybody can judge whether that would be 
satisfactory either to the missionaries or to the public. 

IV. Who are the Executive Committee? ,Their 
names are not before me, butI will venture to say 
that half of them are clergymen whose credit at the 
banks would not be ’sufficient for any heavy loan, 
and that the others (with possibly an exception or 
two) are men in active business who need their own 
capital, and whose partners in trade would reason- 
ably object to their lending their credit in so loose a 
way. These men give much time (and their time is 
money) to their work in the committee. Shall they 
also be required to make up all deficiencies in the in- 
come of the society? If so, who will wonder, or will 
have any right to eomplain, should they refuse to 
bear that additional responsibility, and therefore re- 
tire from the service? Can we get this business into 
the hands of competent men, rich enough and zealous 


enough to supply out of their own resources all oooa- 
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sional deficiencies of income? If a committee were 
appointed, with a clear understanding on all sides that 
they are to be personally responsible for the prompt 
payment of all engagements to the missionaries, how 
long would that arrangement last? 

My belief is that if the gentlemen who serve a3 
almoners for the public must give out of their own 
pockets whatever is necessary to supply any failure of 
expected contributions, no prudent and really trust- 
worthy men will consent to serve in that office. The 
duty of supporting the missionaries rests—and must 
be seen to rest—not on the committee but on the con- 
stituency which they represent. It rests, in a sense, 
on the churches—on the pastors of the churches—on 
the individual members—on every man who knows 
anything about the work and its indispensableness to 
the salvation of our country and of the world. 


— 1 


PARTIES IN THE PRUSSIAN DIET. 
BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


N this letter I will endeavor to give the readers 
of the CMr.stlan Union as intelligent a view of 
political parties in Prussia as it is possible for a for- 
eigner to obtain. I shall speak only of parties as repre- 
sented in the Prussian Landstag or Diet, reserving a 
sketch of parties in the Reichstag or German Parlia- 
ment, until the developments of its nextspring session. 
Entering the unpretending, and not very commodi- 
ous, House ef Deputies on the Dinhof’s Platz, in the 
Leipziger Strasse, as you look down from the gallery, 
you see before you the seats of the members arranged 
in a semi-circle, from the chord of which they spread 
out like a fan. In the center of this chord is the chair 
of the President, with the seats of the secretaries upon 
either hand; in front, on a lower platform, are the 
Tribune, frem which speakers address the House, and 
the tables ef stenographers and assistants; upon either 
side of the President are the seats of the Ministry, and 
other officials and dignitaries. The custom which ob- 
tains in these European Parliaments of having the 
Executive Government present in person to answer 
for its policy, has some advantages which are lost un- 
der the American rule of excluding the members of 
the Cabinet from an active participation in the debates 
of Congress. The bugbear of presidential influence 
might be laid by this more direct application of per- 
sonal responsibility to the executive head of the nation, 
through the open catechizing of his ministerial ad- 
visers. 

Looking, now, from the President’s chair, the rows 
of seats naturally divide themselves in three sections 
—the Center, the Right, and the Left—and these divi- 
sions offer to parties a convenient method of arranging 
themselves, the members of each party sitting toge- 
ther for concerted action, though party lines are not 
always so sharply defined as the seat-aisles, and the 
Center sometimes fades away into the Right and the 
Left. Inthe Prussian Diet, the last two great wars, 
with Austria and with France, have so changed the 
complexion of parties that it is dificult to recognize 
them under their old names. 

Before the war with Austria, in 1866, the Left was 
occupied mainly by the Deutscher-Fortschrité party, 
who made the advancement of Germany their objec- 
tive; and, distrusting what they then regarded as the 
policy of the Prussian Government, they looked rather 
to the leadership of Austria for the realization of 
German progress. This party opposed appropria- 
tions for the war with Austria; and at that very time 
it was re-enforced by the election of anti-Bismarck 
Deputies from Berlin itself. The issue of that war, 
bringing Prussia to the leadership of German affairs, 
deprived this party of its rallying-cry; and the war 
with France, resulting in a true Deutscher-Fortschritt, 
has pretty much demolished it. A remnant only holds 
together still on the Left, under the name of the 
Party of Progress (Fortschritt), and these refuse to give 
in their adhesion to the Constitution of the Empire, 
framed by Bismarck, as not sufficiently advanced. 
They present, however, no definitive point of action. 
But the wars which broke up this old party created a 
new party of the Left-the National Liberal;”’ this 
is a powerful and growing party, and though it some- 
times criticises and opposes the Government, it is the 
main support of Bismarck in his progressive measures, 
content to advance under his sagacious lenilership, 
rather than precipitate a crisis by extreme demand. 
Indeed, this party may be said to be a fruit of Bis- 
marck’s policy. A great leader and ornament of the 
Liberals was the lamented Twesten, son of the distin- 
guished theologiar, Professor Dr. Twesten, who was 
as much beloved for his personal qualities as he was 
respected for bis parliamentary and oratorical talents, 
and honored for his patriotic devotion to the cause of 
a free and united Germany. Since the death of Mr. 
Twesten it has fallen mainly to the keen, versatile and 
gifted Jewish orator, Mr. Lasker, to lead the National 
Liberals of the Left. 

The Right is occupied by the Conservatives; first, 
the gentry, the landowners and the innumerable 
Vons, who are by nature opposed to any progress that 
might diminish their privileges or prerogatives; and, 
next, the moderately Conservative, or liberal Conserv- 
ative, who think it wiser to accept the situation, and 
concede te progress what cannot be helped. 

Between these two wings is the party of the Center, 
a party whose existence in its present form is another 
result of the war. This is the Clerical party, and 
though composed mainly of Oatholics, it embraces also 
those rigid and anxious Orthodox Protestants, who 


tremble fcr the ark of God if the State shall assume 
control of the schools and turn the churches adrift. 
The Catholic Church has always enjoyed great liberty 
in Prussia, but it sees that since the overthrow of Na- 
poleon has taken away from the Papacy its last mili- 
tary prop, the new order of things in Germany will 
tend more and more to emancipate her Catholic popu- 
lation from allegiance to Rome. Hence the Ultra- 
montanes have struggled to retain a supervision of 
the schools as nurseries of their schemes for Romaniz- 
ing Germany, and they have organized themselves as 
a religious party for sectarian agitation in political af- 
fairs. The Center, though numerically small, embraces 
men of marked ability, ineluding some priests, and has 
the advantage, like the American slaveholders when 
they held the balance of power, of having one definite 
concrete object to work for. 

Just now this party draws to itself another interest— 
that of the two million Poles. These occupying the 
provinces of Eastern Prussia, Pozen and Silesia, have 
retained their language and customs, and their race- 
feeling. In the main, the Government has dealt with 
the Poles wisely and liberally; for Prussian national- 
ity has not rested upon distinctions of race or language. 
Now, however, the new German nationality threatens 


to absorb all interests in the German stock, language, 


and institutions; and the Poles are taking the alarm 
against the encroachments of such a nationality. Upon 
the Catholic question they go with the Center, but they 
have also a separate fight of their own. 

It will thus be seen that Bismarck has intestine dif- 
culties to grapple with as grave as those he has con- 
quered in his foreign policy; and this varied complex- 
ion of parties may help the reader to understand why, 
even in just and good reforms, Prussia must make 
haste slowly. 

Feb. 27, 1872. 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, OF THE BROADWAY 
TABERNACLE. 


P tothe passing of the late act of Parliament, 

with which the name of Mr. Forster is ideutiſle 1. 

no effort had been made in England to establish a na- 
tional system of education properly so-called, and it 
was left to individuals in societies cr religious denom- 
inations, aided latterly by grants from the Privy Coun- 
cil, to provide for the primary instruction of the 
young. The non-confcrming churches generally, by 
which we mean the Congregational and Baptist de- 
nominations, took up till very recently the ground of 
voluntary educationists, maintaining that it was not 
the province of the civil government to pgovide in any 


way whatever for the education of the young; and set | 
themselves with liberality and earnestness to erect and 


maintain schools wherein at a cheap rate the children 
of the poor might receive instruction in the elementary 
branches, together with such religious training as the 
parents did not object to. Alongside of these denom- 
inational schools a large number of educational estab- 
lishments sprung up under the fostering care of the 
„British and Foreign’’ and the “ National societies. 
The former of these two associations endeavored to get 
rid of the religious difficulty by avoiding the use of 
catechisms in the schools, and confining themselves to 
the Bible alone. The latter, founded by the Church 
party, insisted on the use of the Church catechism, and 
in many cases made it a condition of admission into 
the school, that the children should attend the Sunday- 
school of the parish church. For a considerable time 
these societies also depended on the contributions of 
the benevolent, but at length educational grants were 
given by the State, and from this point on there has 
been incessant controversy. These grants, at first in- 
tended to aid in the erection of buildings, were made 
conditional on the raising by private contribution of a 
sum equal at least to one-half of the total estimated ex- 
penditure, and were designed mainly for the assistance 
of the two societies which we have named. But it ulti- 
mately came to this, that all schools whose teachers 
held government certificates of competency, and whose 
mansgers were willing to submit to government in- 
struction, were aided by the State. This aid according 
to the revised code, which came into operation in 1863 

was given on the capitation principle, a sum of twelve 
shillings annually being allowed for each child, subject 
to deduction if the pupil should fail to reach a certain 
standard of excellence in any of the elementary 
branches. The result of this action on the part of the 
legislation was, that the denominations which had no 
ecruple about receiving State assistance in the impar- 
tation of religious instruction availed themselves to 
the fullest extent of the facilities which were afforded 
them, and the country was covered with Church of 
England, Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic schools, all of 
which had been largely erected, and were in the pro- 
portion of about one-third maintained, out of the pub- 
lic funds. The voluntary schools on the other hand, 
being, as we may say, undersold by the Privy Council 
schools, which having the help of the State, could at- 
ford to teach for a smaller fee than they, began to lan- 
guish, and this is the sole foundation for the taunt so 
often flung in the face of the non-conformists, that 
they bad done little or nothing in the cause of educa- 
tion. Their principles would not allow them to receive 
the money of the State for the propagation of re- 
ligious truth, and very naturally they could not oom- 
pete in the race with those who were encumbered with 
no such conscientious scruples. 


It was not to be supposed, bowever, that they could 
submit to the continuance of such a state of things. 
They felt aggrieved that money to which they contrib- 
uted should be used for the propagation of denomina- 
tional opinions which they abhorred, and a protest, 
waxing ever louder and louder as the years revolved, 
was raised by them against this crying injustice. But 
they had not been themselves quite free from blame. 

Their extreme views as voluntary educationists had 
not a little contributed to the result which they so de- 
plored. They saw that had they at the outset of the 
matter, and before any grants had been given to de- 
nominational schools, taken up the ground that govern- 
ment might with propriety concern itself with ednca- 
tion in the usual elementary branches, provided only 
it leit religious instruction to the parents and the 
churches, they would have been masters of the situa- - 
tion. So, taught by sad experience, and becoming con- 
vinced that no principle of voluntaryism was saori- 
ficed by restricting government education to secular 
matters, they went fora national system of education 
on an utterly unsectarian basis; and the advent of a 
liberal ministry to power on the question of the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, seemed to furnish 
them with the opportunity which they desired. Ia the 


| general election which put Mr. Gladstone and his co- 


adjutors into office, the non-conformists generally took 
a prominent part, and the wish to have a thoroughly 
national system of education in the land had not les; 
to do with their efforts throughout the canvass than 
the determination to remove from Ireland the mon- 
strous ecclesiastical in justice under which she had so 
long been crushed. Their hopes of a right adjustment 
of the question were also strengthened by the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone handed it over to the care of Mr. 
Forster. That gentleman had himself been trained 
among the Friends, the most non-conforming of non- 
conformist denominations. He knew, therefore, their 
views and feelings on the subject. He was besides al- 
lied to the family of the late Dr. Arnold, whose liberal 
views on education had done so much to elevate the 
public schools of the country, and they imagined that 
they were safein his hands. The result, however, only 
furnished a new illustration of the soundness of the 
old warning.“ Cease ye from man whose breath is iu 
his nostrils, for wherein is he to be accounted of!“ 


Speaking as we do from memory, our statement of 
the main provisions ef the bill may not be verbally ac- 
curate, but we are confident that we are g ving the 
substance of the act when we epitomize its clauses as 
follows: The ultimate idea of the framers of the bill 
is to have the country divided into school districts, 
each of which will be superintended by a board eleot- 
ed for the purpore by the rate-payers, but this is not 
incorporated in the act. In towns and burghs it isleft 

to the town council to take the initiative, and to deter- 
mine whether or not a school board shall be oalled in- 
to existence, and in the rural districts asimilar disere- 
tion is vested in the local government boards. But the 
Education Department of the government is empow- 
ered to procure returns as to the number and descrip- 
tion of public schools in existence all over the land, 
and where there is a deficiency in any district to take 
steps to remedy it by causing a scheol board to be 
formed ; and if the board so formed shall still refuse to 
do anything, the Department has the power after the 
lapse of a year to proceed itself to furnish the school 
accommodation that is required. To the board of a 
district thus elected, the management of the public 
schools is given under the following conditions: first, 
it shall not be required in order to a child's admission 
into, or continuance at the school, that he shall attend 
or abstain from attending any Sunday-school or any 
place of religious worship, or that he shall be present at 
any religious observance or instruction from which his 
parents wish him to be withdrawn ; secondly, the time 
during which any religious observance is practiced or 
instruction is given shall be either at the beginning or 
at the end of each meeting inthe school, and shall be 
inserted in a time table to be approved by the govern- 
ment, and to be kept permanently and oonspicu- 
ously affixed in every school-room ; thirdly, the school 
shall be open at all times to government inspection, 
but it shall be no purt of the duty of the inspector to 
| inquire into any instruction in religious subjects; and, 
finally, no religious catechism or religious formulary, 
which is distinctive of any particular denomination, 
shall be taught in the school. In other respects, the 
entire management of the schools to be created under 
the board shall be in the hands of the board. It is 
theirs, therefore, to decide whether or not the Bible 
shall be read in the schools; if the Bible be read, what 
version shall be used, whether the Douay of the Roman 
Catholics or the Authorized Version; and whether or 
not any comments shall be made by the teacaer on 
the portions read. 

For the support of the schools the board are empow- 
ered to draw upon those who lay the rates in the dis- 
trict for asum not exceeding three-pence in the pound 
sterling or rental, and though the theory is that each 
parent should pay a fee for the education of his chil- 
dren, the board may remit the fees either in part or in 
whole, and they may, if they satisfy the Education De- 
partment as to its necessity, provide an entirely free 
school. They may also enact by-laws requiring the 
compulsory attendance of all children under thirteen, 
and over five years of age,and by the twenty-fifth 
clause they are permitted to pay the whole or any part 
of the fees of necessitous ohildren at any of the exist- 
ing denominational schools. 


In connection with the bill, though not formiag a 
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part of it, a minute of the Privy Council was issued 
providing fifty per cent. of an increase in the grants to 
existing denominational schools, and declaring that 
grants fer building of new denominational schools 
would be given in all cases where the site of the school 
was purchased and arrangements for its erection 
made before the 31st of December, 1870. These conces- 
sions were made to the vested interests already exist- 
ing, and witheut them the bill would not have received 
the support of the conservative side of the House. 

Now, if our readers have been able to follow us in 
our historical review, and have rightly apprehended 
the meaning ef the provisions of theact which we have 
rehearsed, they will be at no loss to understand the 

unds of non-conformist dissatisfaction with them, 
It is true, indeed, thatin some respects the bill is a 
great advance on anything that went before it. But 
there are grave defects, and indeed, in our view, griev- 
ousipjustices connected with it, which gofar to de- 
prive itof its value. In the first place, the religious 
difficulty has not been solved byit, and Mr. Forster 
has got rid of it in Parliament by throwing it as an ap- 
ple of discord into all the districts of the country. The 
fact that within the limits which we have described, 
the schools are entirely under the control of the 
board, and its members may settle whether any, and if 
any, what sort of religious instruction shall be given 
in them, has made the elections of the boards over the 
country turn upon the denominational or religious 
opinions ef the candidates. In almost all cases men 
have been elected to serve on these boards, not from 
their interest in, or devotion to the cause of education, 
but from their prominence as denominational parti- 
sans; and too frequently their sole aim, after they 
have been elected, has been to look after the vested 
interests of their own denominational schools rather 
than to provide for the educational wants of the dis- 
trict. In a recent election, which came under our 
own observation, the odium theclogicum was mani- 
fested in all its bitterness, and Orangeism and Cathol- 
icism came out in all the flerceness of their respective 
intolerance. 

But worse than this, the bill while apparently aim- 
ing at the establishment of a national system of educa- 
tion, has by the Minute of the Privy Council issued iu 
connection with it, given anew impulse to denomina- 
tional education, and done much to perpetuate its 
evils in the country. The system of Privy Council 
grants to all denominations who chose to apply for 
them, and te conform to the conditions under which 
they were given, was bad enough before, and was al- 
ways loudly opposed by the non-conformists. But now 
it is intensified in its injustice by so much as itis in- 
creased to the extent of fifty percent. Nor is this all. 
The year of grace,“ as the extension of the building 
grants up till the 3lst of December, 1870, was habitually 
called, has resulted, according to a statementof Mr. 
Forster’s own, in the bestowmenpt of grants to the ex- 
tent of £400,000, or two millions of dollars. But ia pro- 
portion to the increase in the number of such schools, 
there will be the greater difficulty in procuring the ereo- 
tion of beard schools. According to Mr. Forster him- 
self grants under the new Minute of Council had been 
given for the erection of 2,286 schools, nearly all ot 
which are denominational schools, and schools belong- 
ing to the Church of England. But up to this time only 
ninety-one schools had been built by school boards, 


and 100 more bad been transferred to them. Thus, 


while apparently opening up the way for a system 
which weuld eradicate denominationalism, Mr. Fors- 
ter has bolstered and buttressed denominationalism to 
such a degree, that it will be hard for the country to 
get rid of it. Still farther, the twenty-fifth clause, 
which permite the payment of the fees of poor cohil- 
dren to denominational schools, has been so wrought as 
to prevent the erection of board schools, and give pref- 
erence to denominational schools. It has introduced 
a system ef cencurrent endowment out of the educa- 
tional rate, which is objectionable even to many evan- 
gelical Churchmen, while as a religious endowment out 
of public money it cannot but be obnoxlous to the dis- 
senters. Se fully bas this been felt to be, that even 
the town councilsof Birmingham and Sunderland have 
refused to levy an educational rate, which is so ex- 
pended, and it remains_to be seen what steps shall be 
taken under tuch a refusal. 

The administration of the Education Department, 
too, has been such as to irritate rather than conciliate 
the non-conformists. Of twelve new inspectors ap- 
pointed under the act, not one is a non-conformist, 
though in justice, it must be added, that a thirteenth 
has recently been appointed who is a non-conformist 
„porn,“ as Mr. Richard has said, out of due time.“ 
The boards which refused to pay school fees to denom- 
inational schools have been lectured on their decision 
by the Department, and have been given to under- 
stand that the permissive may in the twenty-fifth 
clause really means an imperative must.“ All these 
things, coupled perhaps with the fact that their ex- 
pectations at the first were somewhat extravagant, 
have alienated the non-conformists from the liberal 
party of the House of Commons, and shaken their con- 
fidence if not in Mr. Gladstone himself, at least in his 
education minister, Mr. Forster. At a great conference 
held in Manchester just a week or two before we left 
England, a strong protest against the twenty-fifth 
clause was raised, and it was resolved that if in no other 
way they could let their voice be heard, the non- 
conformists would withdraw their support from the 
present ministry. At the same time it was agreed that 
national system of education was vossible only on the 
principle that government siiouh! supply instruction 


in the elementary and secular branches, leaving it to 
the parents and the churches to provide religious edu- 
cation. To this also the Birmingham League has vir- 
tually come,if at least we may take Mr. Dixon, its 
chairman, as an authority in the case. Thus in the 
progress of the controversy parties are gradually po- 
larizing, and there are now forming front to front 
these two antagonistic sections of the community be- 
tween whom the battle will ultimately be fought, on 
the one hand those who go for education by the gov- 
ernment in the simple elementary and secular branch- 
es without even the reading of the Soriptures, and on 
the otber those who go for religious instruction as sus- 
tained and supported by the State in the common 
schools, It would be wrong, indeed, to give the im- 
pression that all who oppose the Forster Act are in fa- 
vor ef the legislative exclusion of the Bible from the 
schools, but they are all tending toward this position, 
and are beginnivg to say that rather thon have their 
consciences violated by being compelled to pay for 
the teaching of what they believe to be pernicious er- 
ror, they would be willing to submit to the absence of 
the Bible from the schools. 

It does not look well, indeed, at first sight, to say 
that the Bible should be excluded from the schools of 
the State, but non-conformists must not be accused of 
being indifferent to the religious instruction of the 
young because they contend for this arrangement. 
The question with them is not whether children shall 
be taught the Scriptures or not, but rather, by whom 
shall they be so taught, and at whose expense? If 
Roman Catholics who are citizens equally with them- 
selves, and pay equally with themselves their propor- 
tion of the taxes of the country, believe rightly or 
wrongly that our version of the Bible is a sectarian 
book, and insist because it is iu the schools that they 
shall have the Douay, and have their children taught 
mariolatry and all the other errors of their system at 
the public expense, then the dissenters say, Let us take 
the Bible out of the schools, and let us find some other 
means of teaching its truths to our children, and do 
you Romanists the same with your Douay and your 
images.“ 

The question in England cannot be viewed apart 
from Scotland and Ireland. Already a Scotch bill 
agreeing in its main principles with that of Mr. Fors- 
ter, has been introduced into Parliament, and this 
must be followed by an Irish measure. When it comes 
to this last, the mind of the community will be fairly 
aroused to all that is involved in Mr. Forster’s legisla- 
tion, for it will then be seen that for Ireland it means 
that the training of the youth shall be given over con- 
clusively to the Roman Catholic Church, and then con- 
sistency will demand either that this deplorable cal- 
amity shall be accepted, or that the measure of Mr. 
Forster shall be amended, and government education 
confined in all the three countries to secular subjects. 


Lectures on Preaching.” 
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T is somewhat difficult to reduce to anything like 
precision many of the directions which I shall at- 
tempt to give you, young gentlemen, because your 
course will be determined so much by circumstances, 
that what might be true at one time would not betrue 
at another. 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 

For instance, in regard to preaching, the fleld into 
which you go will have very much to do with it, both 
as to its manner and the preparation you will make 
for it. A man set in an uncultivated fleld in the far 
West, among the rude pioneers, would, both inwardly 
and outwardly, use a different method from that which 
he would employ in an old and cultivated community, 
where the church had been organized for a long time, 
and where the men and women had been well instruot- 
ed— drilled, indeed—in casuistical and doctrinal theol- 
ogy, its principles and truths. You would not think 
of preaching elaborate sermons in doctrinal sequence, 
going among people who had been utterly unused to 
any such course as this. In a new community, good 
sense would teach you at once, and if it did not ne- 
cessity would very quickly teach you, that you could 
not preach as you would in the old pulpit. My early 
ministry was spent in the West, and I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, time and again, ministers from par- 
ishes in the East, coming out into the scattered popu- 
lations of the West, made up from every quarter of 
the world; and it was an edifying spectacle to see the 
amezement, the gradual awakening, the chagrin, the 
confusion, the embarrassment, the glimpse of hope, 
the putting out of the new method, the re-adaptation, 
and, finally, the successful issue of these new ministers 
into their new work; for they had te be acclimated, 
not in body alone, but in preaching as well. So, I say, 
that what would help you on the supposition that you 
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were to settle in the East, might be of very little im- 

portance to you if you were going to settle West, in 

Montana, for instance, or in Texas, at the South. 
WRITING AND EXTEMPORIZING. 

Then, agam, different personal temperaments and 
habits may hav? very much to do with your mode of 
preaching; and the everlasting question comes up, 
“Shall I write my sermons, or shall I extemporize?”’ 
That depends, to a very considerable extent, upon a 
man’s temperament. If he be extremely sensitive and 
fastidious by nature, and, withal, somewhat secretive 
and cautious, it would be frequently almost impossible 
for him to extemporize with fluency. Sometimes, men 
are so under the influence of an audience that they 
cannot possibly think in its presence. Drill and long 
habit may alter this, but still, if it is rooted in a man’s 
nature, the real thing for him to do is to preach, and 
whether he write his sermon or speak it without writ- 
ing, let him see that he trains himself to do his work. 
This question is the same as asking, “ Is it best for a 
man, who is going hunting, to take out cartridge-shelis 
already loaded for his gun, or shall he take loose am- 
munition and load with powder and shot, according 
to circumstances, every time he is going to shoot? 
Now, that is a fair question, aud there is a great deal 
to be said on the subject. But, after all, the man who 
goes where the game is, always finding it and bringing 
it home with him, is the best hunter; and I care not 
whether he carry fixed or Joose ammuuition. That is 
the test cat that catches the most rats. Aud in your 
case that will be the best form ofsermon that does the 
work of a sermon the best. If you can do best by 
writing, write your sermons; and if you can do better 
by not writing, do not write them. 

This merely by way of illustration of the difficulty 
there is in givivg specific directions in mitters of 
preaching. 

VARIATIONS OF DENOMINATIONAL SERVICE. 

There is another modifying circumstance that comas 
in, and that is the church economy through which 
you undertake to administer. 

You go out into a community, and find it already or- 
ganized. Some of you will very possibly turn up in 
the Episcopal Church, while others of you will find 
yourselves in the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, or 
Congregational churches, and some even, perhaps, in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Now, you may ask, What difference does the church 
make? Isnot man the same, no matter what church 
he is in? But really there are two great churches: 
those who believe that God works by the power of the 
truth, and according to the great natural laws; and 
those who believe in addition to this, that he works 
through a church organization of a definite character, 
which bas in it certain specified and ordained chan- 
nels. Andin point of fact, in proportion as churches 
or parishes are organized according to this last belief, 
will the amount of preaching be less. There is less of 
it for the obvious reason that the church economy re- 
quires so much time and labor. You have to keep 
going the great organism in which grace inheres,and you 
worship by means of certain forms, ordinances, sacra- 
ments, and persons, all of whom are, in a sense, sa- 
cred; and you are obliged to give a great deal ot your 
attention and care to the administration of that econ- 


omy. 

You will find in the Episcopal Church—and Ide not 
say whether it is best or not—that the average dura- 
tioh of the sermon is twenty or twenty-five minutes, 
the service occupying an hour and a half or two hours, 
not one-eighth of which is occupied in preaching. 
They depend upon the reading of the Scriptures, upon 
their musical services, and upon their prayers, the ser- 
mon being but one thing among many. On the other 
hand, churches like the Presbyterian, the Baptist, and 
the Congregational have no liturgy, and no elaborate 
church service; they are obliged to emphasize that 
which they bave,and the sermon becomes the ohief 
thing insuch denominations. Thatis the power they 
hold in their band, and if they cannot wield that they 
can wield nothing: and besides that there is very little, 
I am sorry to say, that is « ffectual in the work of their 
ministry,—that is the weak spot in our scheme. 

Now, although there is a great deal of preaching in 
the Methodist Church (as developed under Wesleyan 
teachings), yet you will take notice that that is not 
all. While they preach a great deal, and put an em- 
phasis upon it, yet, after all, they expect the main 
work to be done otherwise. When the preaching is 
over, they have a rousing good time in the social moeet- 
ing, singing and praying, and then it is expected that 
men will be caught and brought into the church. 

You will find that generally, in New England, they 
have run to preaching. Why? Because they had 
nothing else torun to. The pulpit was made every- 
thing of, and the whole economy of the churoh was 
barren outside of that. There was very little of sing- 
ing, and what there was did not always minister to 
grace. The praying was sometimes most helpful, and 
sometimes not so much so; but after the reading of 
the Scriptures (and that, in my childhood was not 
very much indulged in in parish churches), the main 
thing was preaching. 

Now. if one goes into a community where the ser- 
mon is everything, and other things are almost 
nothing, of course his preaching will be very diferent 
from what it would be were he to go into an Episcopal 
or a Methodist Church, where there is a large economy 
besides preaching, on which the minister depends for 
success in his It Hors. You may have to build ups 
community. Or you may have to arouse them—to 
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loosen up the ground, and, as it were, take soil there, 


where the ground has been plowed and worr out and 


abandoned, like old Virginia’s soil. Or you may have 
to take new prairie soil and break it up yourself. All 
these things will determine your style of preaching. 
So, then, when you go away from here into your field 
of labor, you will find that it is only very little of what 
you have heard in the eeminary that you can imme- 
diately apply. You must buckle down, and do 
things according to some principle of common-sense, 
aside from what you may have learned. All these 
lessons that you are being taught in the seminary are 
of a great deal more importance to you than you be- 
lieve now. You will think better of your theological 
training twenty years hence than to-day, perhaps. 
But, after all, mother-wit and a patient finding out of 
your road from day to day, are going to teach you in 
the last instance, and they wil be your best teachers. 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


But despite all these necessary differences, there 
are certain important elements that enter into all 
ministries. And the first element on which your 
preaching will largely depend for power and succe3s, 
you will perhaps be surprised to learn, is Imagination, 
which I regard as the most important of all the ele- 
ments that go to make the preacher. But you must 
not understand me to mean the imagination as the 
creator of fiction; and still less, as the factor of em- 
bellishment. The imagination in its relations to art 
and beauty, is one thing; and in its relations to moral 
truth, it is another thing, of the most substantial char- 
acter. Imagination of this kind is the true germ of 
faith; or the power of conceiving as definite the 
things which are invisible to the senses—of giving 
them distinct shape. And this not merely in your 
own thoughts, but with the power of presenting the 
things which experience cannot primarily teach to 
other people’s minds, so that they shall be just as 
obvious to them as though seen with the bodily eye. 

Imagination of this kind is a most vital element in 
preaching. If we presented to people things we had 
seen, we should have all the bodily organism in our 
favor. My impression is that the fountain of strength 
in every Christian ministry is the power of the minis- 
ter himself to realize God present, and, realizing it, 
to present Him to the people. No ministry can be 
long, various, rich, and fruitful, I think, except from 
that root. We hear a great deal about the breadth of 
the pulpit. and about the variety of the pulpit, and 
about carrying the truth home to men’s hearts. I 
have said a great deal to you about it, and shall say 
more. I claim that the pulpit has a right and a duty 
to discuss social questions, moral questions in politics, 
slavery, war, peace, and the intercourse of nations. 
It bas aright to discuss commerce, industry, political 
economy, and everything from the roof-tree to the 
foundation-stone of the household, and everything 
that is of interest in the State. You have a duty to 
speak of all these things. There is notso broad a plat- 
form in the world as the Christian pulpit, nor an air 
so free as the heavenly air that overhangs it. You 
have a right to preach on all these things; butif you 
make your ministry to stand on these things it will be 
barren. It will be rather a lectureship than a Chris- 
tian ministry. It will besecular, and will become secu- 
larized. The real root and secret of power, after all, 
in the pulpit, is the preaching of the invisible God to 
the people as an ever-present God. The preacher, 
then, has the greatness of the God-power in his soul; 
and when he is himself inspired with it—and filled 
with it so familiarly that always and everywhere it 
is the influence under which he looks out at man, at 
pleasure, at honor, and at all the vieissitudes of human 
life—still standing under the shadow of God's pres- 
ence, he has the power of God with man when he 
oomes to speak of the truths of the Gospel as affecting 
human procedure. This power of conceiving of in- 
visible things does not precede in puint of time only, 
but it underlies, and it dynamically is superior to any- 
thing else. 

Now, imagination is indispensable to the formation 
of any clear and distinct ideas of God the Father, the 
Son, or the Holy Ghost. For myself, I am compelled 
to say that I must form an ideal of God through his 
Son, Jesus Christ. Christ is indispensable. My nature 
needs to fashion the thought of God, though 1 know 
him to be a Spirit, into something that shall nearly 
or remotely represent that which I know. I hold be- 
fore my mind a glorified form, therefore; but, after 
all the glory, whatever may be the nimbus and the 
affluence around about it, it is to me the form of a 
glorified man. And I therefore fashion to myself, out 
of the spirit, that which has to me, as it were, a Divine 
presence and a Divine being—namely, a Divine man. 

But, now come the attributal elements, the fashion- 
ing of the disposition, and not only that but a fashion- 
ing of the whole interior. I bring to you some day 
the face, in miniature, of one very beautiful. You 
look upon it, and say, Who is that?“ I describe the 
person and give you the name. You say, “Itis a 
beautiful face.“ But, you do not, after looking at it, 
feel that you are acquainted with the person. Now, I 
will take you home with me and introduce you to 
some friend, whose name belongs to this picture, but 
still you would not feel that yeu were acquainted. 
You salute her morning and evening, converse with 
her and take part in the social festivities. You 
admire her tact, her delicacy and her beauty. You 
say the acquaintance opens well. She seems to 
you very lady-like. On the Sabbath Day the Bible 
class assembles and you go there with your friend. In 


the recitations and the low-toned conversations she 
shows great knowledge and moral feeling, a bright 
intellect and marvelous discrimination. But, still, you 
do not feel that you are acquainted with her. Then, 
you fall sick and experience that delicious interval 
just after a severe illness, which one sometimes has, 
the coming dawn after a long night, heralding the 
morning of returning health. In that time the hours 
are to be filled up, and she becomes a ministering 
angel unto you. She is full of resources for your 
comfort. You notice the wisdom of her manage- 
ment, the power she has to stimulate thought, to 
play with the imagination, and to cheer the heart. 
I am not, now, speaking of one to whom you 
are to be affianced. It is not for you; only, you 
are making the acquaintance of one whose portrait 
you had seen, but nothing more. And, by thus living 
in communion with you, she has affected you, little 
by little, in such a manner, that it has been brought 
home to you; and you say, I have found a friend!“ 
Well, who was she?—did you know her, when you 
first saw her portrait? 

Do you know the Lord Jesus Christ, when you 
merely see his portrait, as it were, in the Evangelists? 
Do you know the Lord Jesus Christ when you simply 
range through his words of wisdom, and take them, 
germ-words as they are, with all the fullness that you 
can? No, not until you have been intimate with Him, 
and have had your hearts lifted up in their noblest ele- 
ments, by this serener air, through which God only 
communicates. Itis not until you have beenin this 
spirit, not only o» the Lord's Day but on the iater- 
vening days. It is not until, by the Holy Spirit, you 
have been made sensitive in every part, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ becomes chief among ten thousand and 
altogether lovely. It is not until you have the power 
to transfuse Jesus Christ into your whole life that you 
know him,—until there is something in the morniag 
dawn that brings you the thought of him, in the hush 
of the evening, at noon time, in the budding and 
springing of the trees, in the singing of the birds, 
when you sit listless on the grass in the summer, in the 
retreats of man,in the cities and towns, with the fer- 
tile power of suggestion and association by which you 
feel that the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. When you know him, in all the boundless 
domain of nature everything speaks to you of your 
Lord Jesus Christ. Just so, in your father’s house, 
every room speaks to you of your mother who is gone, 
—every stairin the staircase, every sound of the bell, 
every tick of the clock, and everything under the roof, 
bring back to you her memory. Itis not until Jesus 
Christ fills the soul full, and he is yours, born into you, 
made familiar, rich and various, touching something 
in every part of your nature, and spreading out over 
allthe things around about you, that you have the 
imagination to conceive of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
you have a living conception of him, which you can 
teach and present to others. 

But this imagination is required still more vividly 
in the second step, namely, the power to throw out 
your conception upon others, and such a preaching of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as shall bring him home to your 
hearers. Now, how will you undertake to do this? 
You will have little children to deal with. You will 
have persons of great practical sense, but of very little 
imagination, ifany. You will have persons of a way- 
ward, coarse temperament, and again others of a fine, 
sensitive nature. You will have those who take moral 
impressions with extreme facility, and who understand 
analogies and illustrations; and you will have others 
who understand nothing of this kind. These persons 
you must imbue with a sense of Christ's presence with 
them. Thisis the prime question in your ministerial 
life—how to bring Jesus Christ home to men, so that he 
shall be to them what he is to you. Now, you may 
present Christ to them historically, and far be it from 
me to say that you must not put great emphasis upon 
the historical study of Christ; but you mustremember 
that Christ, as he was eighteen hundred years ago, in- 
terpreted by the letter, is not a living Christ. It is an 
historical picture, but it isnota live Christ. Thence 
must you get your materials, out of which you make 
the living faith. Many aminister believes that after 
he has been delivering a series of sermons on the life 
and times of Christ, he has been preaching Christ. He 
has been merely preaching about Him; not preaching 
Him. There is many a minister who has been preach- 
ing the philosophy of Christ—that is,a view of Christ 
in which, with infinite refinements and cultured argu- 
ments, he makes him one of the persons in the Trinity, 
jealous for his service, jealous for honors, exactly dis- 
criminating where the line of infinity comes down and 
touches the line of finity, and pugnacious all along 
that line, and then thinks that he has been preaching 
Christ. Some munisters think that they have been 
preaching Christ when they have been discoursing 
about the relations of Christ to the law, the nature of 
his sufferings, how it was necessary that he should 
suffer; what the effect of his suffering was upon the 
universe, and what was the nature of the effect of his 
suffering upon divine law, and on the divine sense of 
justice. They work out of the life and times of Christ, 
and out of his sufferings and death a theory of Atone- 
ment, or, as it is called, a Plan of Salvation,“ and 
present that to men, and then they think they have 
presented Christ. 

Now, Iam notsaying that you should not discuss such 
themes, but only that you should not suppose in so do- 
ing you have been preaching Christ. You eannot do 
itin that way. To preach Christ is to make sueh a 


| presentation of him as shall fill those who hear you. 


They must be made to conoeive it in themselves, and 
he must be to them a live Saviour, as he is to you. One 
of the noblest expressions of Paul, is where he ex- 
claims, Christ who died, yea, rather who liveth,” as 
if he bounded back from the thought of speaking 
about Christ as dead. He is one who liveth again and 
reigneth in the heavens over all the earth. 

There is danger ofa mistake being made here. You 
might ask me if you ought not to preach atonement. 
Yes. Ought you not, also, to preach the nature, suffer- 
ings and death of Christ? Yes, provided you will not 
suppose you understand more than you really do on 
these’subjects. There is much in that direction that 
may contribute to instruction; but it seems to me that 
that which you need, which I need, and which the 
community needs, is that in a world full of penalty, 
where aches, pains, tears, sighs and groans bear wit- 
ness to divine justice; where from the beginning, 
groanings and travailings have testified that God is an 
avenger, there shall be brought out from this discour- 
aging background the truth of the Gospel, that God 
loves mankind, and would not that they die. He is 
the God that shall wipe away the tears from every eye. 
He is the God that shall put out with the brightness of 
his face the light of the sun, and of the moon. He shall 
put his arm around about men, and comfort them asa 
mother her child. That is the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. With this we would stimulate men, when they 
are sluggish, to develop their better natures, to give 
them hope ina future life, to cheer them onward in the 
path of duty, and to give them confidence in immor- 
tality and eternity ; for in God we live and move and 
have our being. 

The imagination, then, is that power of the mind by 
which it conceives of invisible things and is able to 
present them as though they were visible to others. 
That is one of its most transcendent offices. It is the 
quality which of necessity must belong to the minis- 
try. Their functions require it. In godly families it 
was, formerly, the habit to discourage the imagination, 
or to use it only occasionally. They misconceived ita 
glorious functions. It i; the very marrow of fait’, or 
that power by which we see theinvisible and make 
others see it. It isthe power to bring, from the depths, 
the jthings that are hidden from the bodily eye. A 
ministry of this kind will not and cannot wear out; 
and the preacher's people will never be tired of listen- 
ing to him. Did you ever hear anybody say that 
Spring has been worn cut? It has been coming for 
thousands of years, and it is just as sweet, just as wel- 
come and just as new, asif the birds sang for the first 
time; and so it will be for a thousand years to come. 
These great processes of nature that are continually 
recurring cannot wear out. But discussions of the 
systems of theology will. Men get accustomed to 
repetitions of the same thoughts; but there is something 
in the love of God and Jesus Christ, and in the appli- 
cation of these thiogs to the human soul, that a minis- 
try which occupies itself with the contemplation and 
teaching of this law of love, applying the knowledge 
to all the varying wants and shifting phases of the 
congregation, will find constant freshness in. Even 
though you are forty years in one parish, you will 
never have finished your preaching, and you will 
never tire your hearers. 

I hope, before I have done, to resume the considera- 
tion of the use of the Lord Jesus Christ in a ministry, 
and therefore I will stay my remarks at this point, 
using the subject only to illustrate what I understand 
the power of the imagination to be, namely, one of 
the most vital elements of a successful ministry. 


EMOTION. 


The next element that I shall mention is the power 
of feeling. There isa great deal of natural emotion 
in New Englanders, but much of it is suppressed. It 
is not the habit of people in the Eastern States to 
show feeling nearly as much as in the South, nor as 
much as in the West. The New Testament, hewever, 
is Oriental, and the Orientals always had, and showed, 
a great deal of emotion. The style of the apostles’ 
procedure shows that they had a great deal of fer- 
verlty, which is only another term for emotional out- 
play. 

If a man undertake to minister to the wants of his 
congregation purely by the power of feeling, without 
adequate force in the intellect, there are valid ob 
jections to that; but every man who mems to be 
in affinity with his congregation must have feel- 
ing. It cannot be helped. A minister without 
feeling is no better than a book. You might just 
as well put a book, printed in large type, on the 
desk where all could read it, and have a man turn 
over the leaves as you read, as to have a man s‘and up 
and clearly and coldly recite the precise truth through 
which he has gone by a logical course of reasoning. It 
has to melt somewhere. Somewhere there must be 
that power, by which the man speaking and the men 
hearing are unified; and that is the power of emotion. 

It will vary indefinitely, in different persons. Some 
will have much emotion, and some but very little. It 


is a thing to be striven for. Where there is relatively 
a deficiency, men can educate themselves and aoquire 
this power. 


Now, ore of the great hindrances to the exhibition 
of true Christian feeling in the pulpit is that whioh I 
may call the dignity of the pulpit. Men have been 
afraid to lay that aside, and bring themselves under 
the conditions necessary for the display of emotion. 
Now and then they will have a sublime, religious tone 
of feeling atarevival. But, after all, there is a vast 
amount of feeling playing in every man's mind, which 
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is a very able element in preaching. It may be ia- 
tense, earnest, pathetic, or cheerful, mirthful, and 


gratifying, and is the result of love to God and God's 
creatures. It 6 man desires to preach with power 
he must have this element coming and going be- 
tween him and his hearers; he must believe what 
he is saying, and what he says must be out of himself 
and not eut of his manuscript merely. If aman can- 
not be free to’speak as he feels, but is thinking all the 
time about the sacredness of the place, it will shut 
him up. He will grow critical. Ithink the best rule 
for a man in society is—and it is good for the pulpit 
too—to have right aims, do the best things by the best 
means you can find, and then let yourself alone. Do not 
be aspy on yourself. A man that goes down the street 
thinking of himself all the time, with critical analysis, 
whether he is doing this, that or the other thing, and 
turning himself over asif be werea goose ona spit 
before a fire, and basting himself with good resolu- 
tions, is simply belittling himself. This vourse is bad 
also in the closet. 

There isa large knowledge of one’s self that every 
man should have. Butaconstant study of the mor- 
bid anatomy of one's self is discouraging and harm- 
ful. Itisthe power of being free and independent 
in their opinions, and of bringing in life, that men 
want, and they must get it in some way or other. 
Having right aims, be manly; know that you mean 
right, that you will do right by the right way; then let 
go, and do not be thinking of yourself, if you can he'p 
it, from sunrise to sunset. A man must go into the 
pulpit with this spirit. Let him know what he wants, 
and let bim be able to say, God knows what sen‘1s 
me here to-day.“ Let his heart be right with God. 
When he is working for men and among them, if it is 
best for him to write let him write; but it is better, 
for the most successful work, that he should not stand 
up and recite merely. You know what you can do 
only when the sacred fireisupon you. You have no 
time then for analyzing the effect upon yourself in any 
minute way. 

Edward Everett once sent down to New Bedford 
and asked a friend whether, ata certain passage in a 
lecture which he was about to give, if heshould put his 


finger into a tumbler of water and allow the water to 


teickle off drop by drop, it would produce an effect 
upon his audience. Many men go into the pulpit fresh 
from the mirror, cravatted and in perfect toilet, with 
the sanctity of the place weighing upon them, and 
everything complete and proper. They know if there 
is the slightest aberration; and under all this there is 
a profound self-consciousness. They are shocked if 
any map, in such a place, does that which creates the 
slightest discord with their awful solemnity or break: 
the sanctity of the pulpit. Now, according to my own 
principles, when a man is a messenger of God, and be- 
lieves that men are in danger, and believes that he is 
tent to rescue them, he must be lost in the enthusiasm 
of that work. Do you suppose he can stop bis feel- 
ings from being manifested by any system of pulpit 
routine? If he is naturally correct and makes no mis- 
takes, so much the better, for I do not think that 
mistakes are desirable; but there may bea propriety 
in his preaching that will damn half his congregation, 
or there may occasionally be almost an impropriety 
that will hurt nobody, and, accompanied with the right 
manner, will save multitudes of men. If it is for any- 
thing, itis to save men that you are going into the 
ministry. If you do not go for that, you had better 
stay out. 

Men often think that excitements are dangerous. 
Yes; everything ij dangerous in this world. From the 
time that a man is born into the world until he leaves 
it, it is always possible that there might be danger 
coupled with everything he does. Thereisa danger 
that your feeling may be too boisterous, or of a coarse 
nature, er that it will not be adapted to the wants of 
the congregation. All these things are to be taken 
into eonsideratien, but there is no danger from excite- 
ment that is half so fearful as the danger of not feel- 
ing and not caring. The want of excitement s a 
hundred times more dangerous than any excitement 
that you can bring to bear upon a community. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

There is another force, which I desire to speak of, 
and that is the element of Enthusiasm. This is not 
feeling, because pure emotion may, or may not, be 
accompanied by enthusiasm. There is in all enthu- 
siasm a eertain outburst and glow. You may have 
enthusiasm and feeling; or, it may be, enthusiasm 
and imagination; or, it may be, enthusiasm and rea- 
son. In almost all communities, enthusiasm stands 
before everything else in moving popular assemblies. 
A preacher who is enthusiastic in everything he does, 
in all that he believes and in all the movements of 
his ministry, will generally carry the people with him. 
He may do this without enthusiasm, but it will be a 
slow precess, and the work will be much more labo- 
rious. If you have the power of speech and the skill 
of presenting the truth, and are enthusiastic, the 
people will become enthusiastic. People will take 
your views, because your enthusiasm has inoculated 
them. Very often, you will see a man of great learn- 
ing go into a community and accomplish nothing at 
all, and a whipster will go after him with not as much 
in his whele body as his predecessor had in his little 
finger, yet he will revolutionize everything. But you 
may say that a community aroused by enthusiasn 
alone will just as quickly relapse into their former 
state. Yes, but I do not counsel enthusiasm alone. 
The mistake is in permitting any such relapse. It is 
the same as though you plowed a field and then left 


it for the rain to level it again. You must not only 
plow it, but sow seed, harrow, and till it. Yet it is 
essential that the field should be plowed. So it Is 
with acommunity. Mere enthusiasm will do nothing 
permanent; but its work must be followed up by con- 
tinuai and fervent preaching and by indoctrination 
of thetruths of the Gospel. I repeat, therefore, that 
enthusiasm is an indispensable element in a minister’s 
work among men, to bring them to a knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
FAITH. 


The other element that I wish to disoover is Faith, in 
the sense of belief. I do not mean by faith now what I 
did in the other instance, namely, the realization of 
the invisible, but the believing spirit which you 
must have, and the conviction of what you teach. A 
man who does not believe what he is preaching will 
very seldom make his people believe it; and, there- 
fore, I say if your minds are much in doubt in re- 
spect to the grounds or the great truths of Christian- 
ity, and ifyou are thinking about that all the time, 
you will never be preachers. You must get rid of that 
feeling. You cau get overit by bringing yourselves to 
deal with the wants of men, and accustoming your- 
selves to practicel life. There is no study like mixing 
with men, and helping them. There is nothiag that 
will make you believe in God so much as trying to be 
like God yourself to your fellow men, nor anything that 
will bring Christ so near to you as trying to do what 
Christ did, by giving up your will for your people, and 
conforming yourself to their dispositions, and pre- 
senting to them everything you have realized in re- 
spect to the great doctrines of Christianity. I do not 
understand how men can preach these doctrines 
who are occupied all the week in raising questions of 
doubt. There is abroad a habit of mind which is eall- 
ed “constructive criticism’ by philosophers, and 
which is now prevalent in Germany, andsomewhat so 
in England, and is even throwing its shadow upon our 
own land, and exciting men’s minds. A man under 
thatinfluence is, as it were, congealed, and loses his 
electrical power by which a man preaches with any 
effect. There was something almost omnipotent and 
altogether triumphant in the expression, “I know in 
whom I believe.’’ A man who is the very embodiment 
of conviction, and who pours it out upon people so 
that they can see it and feel it, can preach. He can 
make men believe things which are true, and even 
those that are not true, and that ordinances are indis- 
pensable which are not indispensable. He can do al- 
most everything with people, for he really believes his 
own doctrine. See a Roman Catholic priest go into a 
community—and there are many of them that might 
be our exemplars in piety and self-denial—and with 
thatintense faith and zeal, which have made them 
martyrs among savages, see them labor among the 
people, and lead them into the fold of the Roman 
Church. This has been done even among the Puri- 
tans of New England. although I think it would not be 
possible now. 7 

If you are going to preach, do not take things about 
which you are in doubt to lay before your people. D 
not prove things too much. A man who goes into his 
pulpit every Sunday to prove things gives occasion for 
people to say., Well, that is not halt so certain as I 
thought it was.“ You will, by this eourse, raise up a 
generation of chronic doubters, and will keep them so 
by a little drilling in the nice refinement of doctrinal 
criticism. You can drive back from the heart the 
great surges of faith with that kind of specious arzu- 
ment, and even the true witness of the Spirit of Godin 
us may be killed in your congregation by such doubt- 
ing logic. Do not employ arguments any more than 
is necessary, and then only for the sake of answering 
objections and killing the enemies of the truth; but in 
eo far as truth itself is concerned, preach it to the con- 
sciousness of men. If you have not spoiled your peo- 
ple you bave them on your side already. The Word of 
God and the laws of truth are all conformable to rea- 
son and to the course of things that now a-e; and, 
certainly, everything that is required in a Christian 
life—repentance for sin and turning from it, the taking 
hold of a higher manhood, the nobility and, disinter- 
estedness of man,—go with God's Word and laws natur- 
ally. Assume your position, therefore; and if a man 
says to you, “ How is it you are so successful while 
using so little argument?“ tell bim that is the very 
reason of your success. Take things for granted and 
men will not think to dispute them, but will admit 
them, and go on with you and become better men than 
if they had been treated to a logical process of argu- 
ment, which aroused in them an argumentative spirit 
of doubt and opposition. 

Remember, then, Imagination, Emotion, Enthusiasm 
and Conviction are the four foundation stones of an 
effective and successful ministry. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. Suppose a man does not have the enthusiasm of which 
you have spoken, what is he to do? 

Mr. Beecurr: Do the best he can, and stop. I 
think it would be a very wholesome thing in a man’s 
parish life, if once in a while, upon finding that hs was 
not making much of a sermon, he should frankly con- 
fess it and say, “Brethren, we will sing.“ 

Q. Suppose a man tries to work himself up to a feeling of 
enthusiasm by action and increased emphasis, can he be suc- 
ceseful ? 

Mr. Beecner: In regard to that, I will mention a 
circumstance that occurred to my father. I recollect 
his coming home in Boston one Sunday, when I was 
quite a small boy, saying how glad he was to get home, 
away from the church; and he added, It seems to me 


I never made a worse sermon than I did this merning.”’ 
“Why, father,” said I, “I never heard you preach so 
loud in all my life.“ That is the way,“ said he, “I 
always helloa when I haven't anyting to say!" But 
how far aman may assume the language of feeling— 
and he may sometimes, in order to its production—is 
a fair question, though a question I do not now wish 
to discuss. There is some difference in the questions 
put by gray hairsand those put by young men, I no- 
tice. [The questioner was an elderly man.] I am sure 
of one thing, and that is, where a man is naturally 
cold, he is not as well adapted to the office of pre oh- 
ing as an enthusiastic man. I would say to such a man, 
“Put yourself in that situation in which sympathy 
naturally flows; then provide a mold for it, and it will 
fit the mold first or last.“ It is just like the cultivation 
of right feeling in any direction. One of my parish- 
ioners will say to me, “I have no benevolence, but you 
preach that I ought to give—what shall Ido?” [ say 
to him, “ Give, as a matter of duty, until you feel a 
pleasure in doing it, and the right feeling will come of 
itself.“ So, in addressing a congregation, a man may 

se the language of a feeling for the sake of getting and 
propagating the feeling. Indeed, when it comes to 
preaching, I think it would be a great deal better to 
act as though you had the feeling, even if you had not, 
for its effect in carrying your audience whither you 
wish to carry them. 

Q. Do you approve of the appointment of professional ro- 
vivalists ? 

Mr. Berecuer.—Yes, if [employ them. If they em- 
ploy me, I do not like it. The term “ professional re- 
vivalist is a fortunate one. I have known a great 
many of these persons, and a great many that did not 
do much good. Others Ihave known who have done a 
great deal of good. If it is right for Bishop Huntington 
to go around to all his churches, visiting them, giving 
them good counsel, preaching to all the people and 
supervising the economy of the church, as practived 
under episcopacy, I do notsee why othersshould not do 
likewise. Ido not see why, if a man has received from 
God the gifts of arousing people and bringing them te 
see and acknowledge the great moral truths of Chris- 
tianity, he should not be employed as a revivalist, 
under judicious administration. He should be em- 
ployed by others, always, so as to work into the hands 
of the pastors, so as to unite the church, and not to di- 
vide it. There are difficulties in the “ evangelist sys- 
tem,“ but there are benefits in it also, and in many 
cases, and in many parts of the country, it would seem 
almo’t indispensable to the growth of the churches. 
In churches that maintain a regular organization, and 
are alive and active, I do not see the need of profes- 
sioral revivalists, but where they are run down, 
and in scattered neighborhoods, I would certainly 
advise the use of such instrumentalities. 


Mazzint, [from the London Spectator.}—In truth, 
he was neither aparcbist nor Jacobin, nor even revo- 
lutionist, but a calm and serene teacher and leader, a 
prophet possessed with a faith and absorbed in an ob- 
ject, who swuyed men by the force of kis ideas, the 
holiness of his life, and the unique loftiness of his 
character steadily onward toward an end which was 
pot always theirs. Perhaps no man since Mohammed 
died ever held such ascendency over all with whom he 
came into babitual contact. It was at the lowest ebb 
of Mchammed’s fortune, while living a pro oribed 
rebel among his kiusmen, that the ‘‘Compauions,” as 
they were subsequently called, the men who had 
known him trom boy bood, who saw him eat, drink, and 
sleep, who were hiding with him from an hourly- 
expected vengeance, who knew by every testimony 
that can impress men that his cause was lost, ac- 
kuowledged the great Arabian for the first time as the 
piophet of God; and Mazzini over and over repeated 
that marvelous experience. No reverse of fortune 
made bim less powerful. No amount of disaster ever 
st.ook bis companions’ confidence. No man of all he 
mast bave trusted ever betrayed him. He passed 
through countries where to be discovered was to die, 
tbrough armies of spies and police and political ene- 
mies, like aspirit clothed with the old gift of invisible- 
ness to mortal eyes. This influence, rising in some 
cases to an ascendency such as has hardly been given 
to the greatest religious teachers, was employed un- 
swervingly for his single end, and it was employed 
successfully. Cavour made Italy, but it was due 
to Mazzini, and not to Cavour, that such making 
was possible; that the idea of nationality had re- 
vived, that men accustomed from infancy to think 
of their next neighbors as foreigners had come to long 
for the unity of their nation, to believe that Italy was 
above her provinces, to postpone batreds and jeal- 
cue ies and causes of division, some as old as civiliza in, 
many involved in their very creed, some fow—like the 
difference of civilization between North and South 
Italy—fearfully real, to the one grand end, the resto- 
ration ot Italy to herself. 
cast by secret presses, bad popularized the new faith, 
bis disciples bad made it the first object of the Socie- 
ties, he himself had converted the Italian leaders, till 
when the hour at last arrived, and Orsiai’s will had 
done its work on Napoleon’s mind, and Garibaldi had 
driven the Bourbon to a fortress, and Cavour was 
ready ‘‘tostrike quickly and strike hard,“ Italy was 
ready to take advantage of the blow, and become 
once more the nation she has since remained—a nati >n 
Lot grown to its full strength, not so full of nerve and 
fibe r as Germany or England, but a nation still united, 
i. dusztricus, and free. 


His writings, spread broad- 
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The Theology of the New Testament. A Hand- book 
or Bible Students. By the Rev. J. J. Van Oosterzes, 
-D., Professor of 8 in the University ot 
Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch. by — 
Evans, B.A. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Taking this as a separate branch of 1. soi- 
ence, and reading the New Testament with eyes made 
clear to see the meaning of itsinspired writer not more 
by his scholarship than by his Christian sympathy, 
Dr. Oosterzee has given to the world a very thorough 
and valuable work. Its lucid and natural arrange- 
ment commcnds it at the first glance; and the expect- 
ation awakened by the author’s reputation is not dis- 
appointed by the manner in which his admirably 
simple plan is filled in. 

In a brief introduction he defines the demands and 
limite of the Biblical theology of the New Testament. 

‘It inquires enly what is adduced as truth by the New 
Testament writers. It has to do, not with the correct- 
ness, but merely with the contents, of the ideas which 
it finds in the teaching of Jesus, and the Apostles.“ 
He quotes the condensed definition of Reuss, Elle ne 
démontre pas, elle raconte.“ To make the relation 
distinctive, however, these ideas gathered from the 
New Testament writers are presented in contradis- 
tinction from ether religious documentary authorities; 
but leaving wholly to Dogmatic Theology the deter- 
mining ef whatistruth. The temptation to system- 
atize the teachings of the New Testament is resisted, as 
also belonging to the sister science,—and the whole 
teaching of each single writer is investigated in a 
purely historical manner, though, of course, assisted 
by arrangement, and by the comparison of these views, 
one with the ethers. 

The First Part is preparatory; not merely laying the 
necessary foundation for the work that follows, but 
gathering the ideas which influenced the minds of the 
New Testament teachers. It is called ‘‘The Old Testa- 
ment Basis,“ and includes a remarkably condensed 
and satisiactery résumé of ‘‘Mosaism,’’ Prophet- 
ism,“ and Judaism ;’’—the last term designating that 
peculiar mode of thought which created the degener- 
acy in moral and religious ideas after the Babybonian 
captivity. In a brief review of the teachings and in- 
fluence of John the Baptist, with which this part of the 
book closes, the author affirms that the Forerunner of 
Christ was not essentially raised above the stand-point 
of the Old Testament. Changing nothing himself, he 
was butaharbinger. In this the author justifies the 
assertion of De Pressensé that a radical opposition ex- 
ists between the teaching of Jesus, and that which im- 
mediately preceded it. In the Gospel, Pressensé says, 
“nous avons une vivante histoire qui est toute pénetrée 
d'un esprit nowveau, sans formules arrétées, et sans 

* rituel.”” So that we find nothing in Judaism by which 
the personality of the Lord and the contents of his 
Gospel can be explained in a merely natural way; and 
in Mcsaism and Prophetism we discover only the start- 
ing-points and undeveloped germs of the New Testa- 
raent ideas. 

The author then gives the theology of Jesus Christ, 
as recorded, first in the synoptical Gospels, and then 
in the Gospel of John,—grouping the truths under a 
few heads. - Then he passes to the theology of the Apos- 

les, under the main divisions of the Petrine, the 

Pauline, and the Johannine. The Pauline theology is 

lassified under the sub-divisions of Humanity and 
the Individual Man before and out of Christ,“ and 

Humanity and the Individual Man through and in 
Obrist.“ He ignores in this explication of the teach- 

ngs of the Apostle to the Gentiles the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; but, without desoending into the arena of 
critical contreversy, he assumes the genuineness and 

authenticity ef the other thirteen Epistles ascribed to 
him. 

The book eloses with an exhibition of the harmony, 
first of the aposties with each other; then of the 
spestles with Christ; and finally of the Lord and the 
post les with the scriptures of the Old Testament. 

Throughout the volume each chapter is followed by 
a dozen or twenty lines containing Points for In- 
quiry.’’ These are well-fitted to stimulate the mind of 

the student, and to prepare him for the Dogmatic and 
Practical Theology intended to follow the present 
work. We kzuew a Professor of Systematio theology 
who greatly imereased the confidence of his classes 
both in his ability and in his sinoerity, by habitually 
saying, as he elosed the book in which he had written 
his lecture, Now, gentlemen, I will hear you.’’ The 
discussion which followed was not the least inter- 
esting nor the Jeast instructive part of the exer- 
cise. It taught the students to think for them- 
selves, and naturally incited them to make very 
thorcugh work in listening to the lecture, and 
inwardly digesting it, besides sending them back 
to their rooms to study up the matter in debate, and 
to discuss it among themselves. 

We believe te volume before us has been introduced 
as a class-book by Professor Whittlesey into the theo- 
logical department of the Howard University, at 
Washington, D. C. Weshould judge it to be admira- 
bly adapted to his purpose; aud as a preparatory 
work it would not be out of place in any of our Theo- 
logical Seminaries. In the more advanced Bible 


classes of our Sunday-schools, it would serve to bring 
into the order of connected thought the cha of mis- 
cellarecus Biblicel knowledge by which so many 


) minds are crowded and confused. The absence of 


critical diseussion, and of the spirit of controversy 


will commend it indeed to all who desire to got a olear 


understanding of New Testament truths happily and 
suggestively arranged. 


Lectures on Satan. By Rev. Thaddeus MoRae, 
Pastor of Presbyterian Church, MoVeytown, Pa. 
(Boston, Gould & Lincoln). The author, very heartily 
in earnest, contends in these lectures for the person- 
ality of the Devil, and sets forth, in language that is 
weakened in some degree by its intensity, the great 
power and activity of this malignant adversary of all 
good. Holding to the orthodox view of Satan, he de- 
fends it not merely on Scriptural grounds, but goes out 
very bravely to meet modern skepticism on its own 
chosen fields. Some of his propositions are needlessly 
venturesome. Indeed much of the book is character- 
ized by an extravagance of style and statement which 
detracts from its value. But this defect is partly due, 
we suppose, to the strength of the author’s conviction 
of the importance of his subject, and probably in part 
to that popular demand for something a little sensa- 
— which we fear has penetrated even to MoVey- 

wn. 

In regard to the demoniacs the lecturer thinks it by 
no means improbable that some persons are possessed 
by demons at the present day; and he quotes the Rev. 
Dr. Ramsey, a missionary to India, to the effect that 
the most of our missionaries in the heathen world 
have witnessed such scenes as correspond very well 
with theScriptural account of demoniacal possessions; 
and if they are not in reality such it will be difficult to 
account for them on any other theory.“ The phe- 
nomena of spiritualism, however, the author would 
refer to natural causes, and he would limit the agency 
of Satan in that matter to the influence which he 
exerts on the mind of those who deludeand are de- 
luded by them. In the same way, in supplementing a 
lecture on the miraculous power of Satan by some ob- 


| servations on the jerks which have accompanied 


revivals, he ascribes them to nervous sympathetio ex- 
citement, produced possibly by “ animal magnetism.”’ 
A similar affection, he affirms, frequently appeared 
among the ancient Romans during their stormy de- 
bates in the comitia,’ so that it was called by them 
morbus comitialis. In the fifteenth century a similar 
disorder invaded Germany; and in the following cen- 
tury it broke out in France. 

These eleven lectures have enough of argument 
and Scripture and collated facts to produce in many 
readers the settled convictions which rest in the 
ardent mind of the author; and Apollyon will be 
to them not a merely probable, but a very oer- 
tain personal entity, and an enemy of their souls 
to be watched for and resolutely contended with. 
It is Matthew Henry, we thnik, who calls the world, 
the flesh, and the devil,’ the Trinity of Evil.“ 


Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Translated into 
English Verse. By Charles Frederick Johnson. (New 
York: De Witt C. Lent & Co.) Few men of a remote 
age could as easily adapt themselves to the conditions 
of our own time as Lucretius. He managed all alone, 
in the literary sterility of Sylla’s day, to work outa 
system of philosophy in almost every regard identioal 
with the expressed or unexpressed thought of some of 
the leading scientific men of the modern period. Were 
he living in London at this hour, he might exchange 
his theory of atoms for Huxley’s protoplasms, as sim- 
ply a different and more plausible statement of the 
same fact. The French and Knaglish Positivists would 
go hand in hand with him, not only in his De Nihilo 
Nil principle, but also in his disbelief in the Supreme 
Intelligence or in future existence. His arguments 
might appear a trifie ancient. The style of skeptical 
attack changes to suit the century. But the Roman 
positivist of a half dozen decades before Christ is in 
all essential things the image of hisnineteenth century 
brother. 

In one t, however, Lucretius oceupies ground 
of his own. He placed himself in conscious antag- 
ovism not with true religion, but with thesuperstitions 
and absurdities of heathen mythology. In his sono- 
rous lines man rises into a higher atmosphere, and the 
aspect of nature becomes solemn and mysterious. 
False as his view of the universe was, it assumes 
grandcur in comparison with brutish polytheism. It 
is all wrong, but it is heroically wrong; and, with 
erence to his own age, he can only be lookeq upon as 
sincere and earnest reformer. That his great work, 
De Natura, stood in any sore need of at immediate 


English translation we cannot easily persuade 9 
t 


selves; but since Mr. Johnson has achieved the task, 1 
is fair to say that he has performed it on the whole 
successfully. Here and there one stumbleson a harsh 
line, and theinvolutions of the original Latin are at 
times too closely imitated. These blemishes, however, 
are rather the accidents than the characteristics of 
the trauslation which in the main is free, fluent, and 
sustained. The non-classical reader will owe a further 
debt to Mr. Johnson in many admirable notes aud a 
really instructive introductory chapter. 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Selected and 
Edited by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. With Eu- 
glish and American Additions arranged by Evert A. 
Duyckinek. Illustrated. (New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.) A most interesting and valuable study in liter- 
ati re would be afforded were the poets of a particular 
(roch presented in those aspects alone in which there 
is community of sentiment or manner; or ag un, if the 
poctio works of a century were selacted for the pur- 
pore of illustrating from many minds its moving spirit 


ot. Ernst Curtius. 


— 


and its emphatic idea. A suggestion of one or the 
other of these somewhat allied views seoms contained 
in the title of the book before us. A closer examina- 
tion, however, soon dispels this illusion. The aim of 
Mr. Willmott, as we shortly discover, is to group to- 
gether a cluster of flowers, without mueh regard to 
general effect, but with great care that each individ- 
val selection should be as perfect as may be. The 
poems of an author are put as it were through a spe- 
cies of competitive examination, and the two, three 
or four which can bear the severest scrutiny, are alone 
admitted to the editor’s pages. There is nothing new 
in this method; but, fortunately, the real value of such 
a collection turns on the taste of the collector, and 
Mr. Willmott—as any one who has read his essays 
need not be told—bas a most excellent judgment and 
a fine discrimination. Indeed he is very happy ia 
some of his selections; and there are poems whioh he 
bas contrived to pick out from the writings of eompara- 
tively oLscure authors that have compelled us to aban- 
don deep-rooted prejudices. 

The bulk of the volume is necessarily composed of 
illustrative passages from the great, or at least the 
more widely-known poets. Yet one is surprised to 
find so much good poetry under names that have 
nearly passed out of memory. James Hurdis. Mary 
Tighe, Wm. Spenoer, Sidney Walker, John Moultrie, 
Frances Brown, have a fame whose echoes have scarcely 
crossed the Atlantio. A similar comment might per- 
baps be made on nota few of the selections of the Ameri- 
can editor. Itis not, however, from a purely oritical 
stand-point that such a compilation should be judged. 
Webster told the good people of Rochester that no 
people ever lost their liberties who had a waterfall one 
hundred and fifty feet high.“ And we may, in like 
manner, say that no book can well lose its attractive- 
nees that has one hundred and forty-one engravings. 
Foster, Gilbert, Tenniel, Millais, Dalziel, Harvey, Dar- 
ley and Eytinge, all contribute, and they have been at 
pains to give some of their best work. These exquisite 
illustrations, harmonizing admirably with the pootie 
thought, to which indeed they at times lend a new and 
fine interpretation, throw a delicious charm over the 
volume, and make it in every way a delighful oompau- 
ion for holiday hours. 


Gaudeamus! Humorous Poems Translated from 
the German of Joseph Victor Scheffel and Others. 
By Charles G. Leland. (Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co.) This is a positive gem of a book in its typography. 
A corresponding appreciation of its contents will de- 
pend much upon the type of reader. Soheffel appears 
to have been born into the world to write comic bal- 
lads on the various geological epochs and to shy jolly 
rbymes at such venerable antiquities as the Lacustri- 
nians, Etruscans, and Hesiod. Such targets ef wit im- 
ply a more than average degree of knowledge, and we 
suspect that Scheffel will continue te be more popular 
in Germany than in America. There is genuine raci- 
ness and humor, however in the samples of his verse 
that Leland gives us, while the translator has per- 
formed his part of the work with evident skill, judg- 
ing at least by such opportunities fur comparison as 
the work affords. A number of German driaking- 
songs furnish a decidedly boisterous conclusion to the 
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NOTICES. 


— 
You will always hear men who know 


what to eat, and how te dine, calling for the 
Halford Leteestershire Table Sauce at all the 
best hotels. 


Joking Parsons are all right in their 
places, but no place should be without our 
$% Four Ton Hay Scale. The Jones Scale 


Works, Binghamton, N.! N. V. 


Curtains, Lam brequins, Shades, &o., prices 
as low as any other house for good work. 
d. L. Kelty & Company, and 724 Broadway. 


Dee Enoeh Morgan's Sons’ SAPOLIO to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Percelain, ete. 


Choice and desirable with fish, meats, soups, 
etc., is the famous Halford Leicestershire 
Table Sauce. Persons who make a single trial, 
wonder that they have never before used this 
capital goods. For sale by every grocer. 


Buy Exzcrno Sr.icon, a natural pro- 
duction. Te best article for polishing Sliver 
Hated Ware, 40. Sold by Druggists, Jewelers, 
_ House furnishing and Grocery Stores. 


SAVE your clothing. Mark it plainly 
with Payson's LYDELIBLA INK. 


— — 


AG ENCY. 


Mrs. MARY EB. LAMBERT having resumed 
ner long-esteblished Purchasing Agency, will be 
pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 
will also gtve without charge, any information in 
regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed te prepay postage. 

sending — will please remit half 
their value 8 ost Office order, the balance 
0. 4 
Mrs. MARY R. — 


Sun 
w York City. 


RS. “MILLER'S ORTUM OF 
FASHIONS AND SHOWROO 
Opposite A. T. Stewart's, TTT — N. V. 
Mrs. MULLER begs to inform her customers, la- 
ee and dresemakers, that she has the most relia- 
choice selection of Fashionable Imported 
Trimmed and Plain in ox- 
actly and aceurately . warranted fect. 


Man years 1 me 40 com- 
petition. N. making in all its branches. 
ec SCHOOLS. 
N. B. 
THE CHRISTIAN BANNER, 16 e — . for 
elder Sabbath School Scholars and Teachers 


— RATES. 
Single copies cents. Four copies to one ad- 
drese, twenty five co les © one address 


— CHILD AT — illustrated monthly for 
children. 


YRBARLY RATES. 


— ®Docenta. ht copies. $1.0. Fort 
or 


APPLES OF — The new charm week! 
for infan t Classes. with quarterly ~ hay | 4 
YRBARLY RATRS. 
Single copies. H cents. Ten co 
five copies, $16.00. Spectal offer echools who pre- 
fera monte edition. copies, $ Tweaty- 
five copies, 23.00. 6 Half price for six months. 
ont Be s abeve printed at the celebrated River- 
e 


Address THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIBTY. 
117 Washington St., Bostou. 


os, 4.50. Twenty- 


ENRY R. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
138 Nassau STREET, 


Americana er Foreign n Publications sent by mail 
pest-paid at Catalogue prices. N 


OOKS AND LIBRARIES BOUGHT 
an BOOKS ON HAND 


Send stamp. 


— — 


N ORIGINAL 00 PRIZE STO- 

RIES, 8 vels., and the New Prize Series, 13 

vols., now ready. 1 some of the pest 5. 8. 
books ever offered to the American pub 


DAR & CO., H ston. 
HE BEST PAPER! TRY IT!! 


The Setencisie American is the cheapest and 
best Ulustrated week! 4 paper published. Every 
number contains — to 15 original engravings of 
new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Bnzi- 
neering works, Architecture, improved Farm Im- 
plements, and every new discovery in Chemistry. 
1 year’s numbers contain es and several 
ndred engravings. Thousands of volumes are 
preserved for binding and reference. The practi. 
cal receipts are well worth ten times the subscrip- 
tion price. Terms, s year by mail. Specimens 

eens — 84 be hed of all news dealers. 
tained on the best terms. Models 
* — 1 — — and sketches examined, and 
advice free. All petents are published in the 
Scientific American the week they issue. Send for 
phlet. containing laws and full diree- 

ns for ob patents. 
1 or concerning 
raneh Office, cor. F — Auth . 

Washington, 5. c. 


Lass No. . free. 


BROTHERS. 
3 Beekman street. 


HOUSEKEEPER'S 


MRS. 00 BNELIUS. 
The most reliable k Book and guide for the 
duties of the „ published. Price $1 . 


Interiesyed, 82 


BEERY, 

‘REED & CO.,, 
IMPORTERS JOBBERS or 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 

DRY GOODS, 
Announce their removal to the new store. 


557 anp 559 Broapway; N. ., 
Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 


THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 
and offer them for sale, together with full lines of 
SLLKS, 
DRESS GOO 
SHA 


HOSIERY & GLOVES, 


WHITE GOO is, 
GLOVES, 
Ko., Ka. 


LIN 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


just READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST! 


MINES, MILLS aad FURNACES 
Or THe 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES ; 


An Account of the Condition, Resourees, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By Rossrrer W. RAYMOND. Pu. D., 


V. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the Engineering and Mining Journal,“ etc.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the West.“ American 
Mines and Mining,” ete. 


1 vol. Octavo, 67 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO. Publishers 
PARK PLACE, New YoRK. 


For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. 23 


One of the few books which renders piety 
attractive.’’—Henry WARD BEECHER. 


Just Published, 


12mo. Extra Cloth, - - Price, $2 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS:” 


MEMORIALS OF AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. 
BY HER SISTER. 


we an Introduction by 
ALE. Fi re Ame rican from Second London 
Faition. With a n Introductory. Preface by the 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, and a Supple- 
powers ron Hospital Traini ing and Nurs- 
in the nited States * Author ot 
oman's Work in the Gch War 


“Teall her Uno, for when her whole life and 
image rise before ce, so far from thinking the 
stery of Una and ge non a myth, I aay here is Una 
in real flesh and blood—Una and her paupers, far 
— untamable than lions.“ — FHlorence Nightin- 
gale 

“ Wer Christian love was wide and brave, and 
she laid down her life for her friends. Her ex- 
ample is a glorious one.”—Spectator 


“ Asa record of herotc solf-aacrifcing life, we 
most warmly recommend tbh dent that 
to not ua few hearts it will carry a message, and that 
te some it will bring the gladdeniag sense ‘of a clear 
course On which they may walk in the fruitful ser- 
vice of God and man.’’—Noneonformist. 


It is really the duty of — one who can 
sibly do it, to study the exceedin Ir 0 
acter here presented to us. > 
marvelous, but what she was is the deeper interest 
and the truer lesson of her life. A true Sister of 
Mercy, she devoted herself from her girlhood 
y to the service of Christ in His poor, = 
few women have done as much ina tong! fe as she 
u five and thirty years. Yetit isnot her activity 
that most strikes one on reading her memoirs, but 
her balance and harmony of character, the single- 
mindedness with which every duty, small or great, 
at home or abroad, was done with the one thought 
of its being Gop's work, His special will for her. 
Her work never mastered her, as important work 
is too apt to master even really earnest Christians; 
75 reat us it wus, she herself was greater, and able to 

old it in its due place. ——— Churchman, 


* For sale by al all booksellers, or 
will be mailed, post paid, to any 
dress in the United States on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


AS INDISPENSABLE HAND BOOK for every 
of a deliberative RITA 
CUSHINGS MANU 


vARLIAM ENT ARY PRACTICE, 
Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative 
assemblies by Hon. Luther 8S. Cushing. 
“The most authoritative expounder of American 
Law.“ — Cartes Sumner, March 77, 


The standard authority in the rr ot 
nearly every State in the Union. Price 6 cta. 
For sale by all Sent mall os on 
oF ce. MPSON, BIGELO 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


HUDSON'S SHAKESPEARE. 11 vols. 
—. 4 


THE STORY OF G Titastrated, 
EVERY 5 A Book for You 


NOYES.” 


— — * = — 
OVELLOS 
CHEAP 

FOR 

“ Wes — 
NOVELLOS 


t 
Fidelio. 
Diavolo, — 
Bon Le Nozze di Figaro, 
60. 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Som nam bul 
Freischuts, 
vatore Tannbauser(next 
ro be continued monthly. 
NOVELLO’S | 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 


ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF TH®S 
GREAT MASTERS AT THE 
SAME LOW PRIOBS. 


Ask for Novello’s Editiona 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 
NOVELLO, EWRR & Co,, 
751 Broapway, New York. 


COBAEMING NE NEW CANTATA FOR 
THE CULPRIT 5 PAY. Ensign. $1.00 


THE NEW COMIC SONGSTER, 


Now 2 * vom Winter cares, and greet the 
ine with ha! ha! and ind with some of the 
— 7 1 this collection, — — sensi- 
oe aids to light-h 
Funny Songs, after all, sell bost. 


6) Cents. 


MING, STILL DREAMING. Thomas. 600. 


— Books and Sor Song, sent, post-free, on 


O. DITSON & Co., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


18 ROOT & CADY PIANO. 


THE BEST MEDIUM-PRICED PIANO IN 
THE COUNTRY. 

These Pianos are all large size, and bave all the 
improvements known to be durable and useful, 
such as a DOUBLE VENEERED ROSEWOOD FRAME, 
FRENCH GRAND ACTION, GRAND SOALB, FULL 
IRON FRAME, OVERSTRUNG BASS, ete. Made 
from the best seasoned material and by the most 
skillful workmen. 

Every Instrument fully Warranted. Send for 
Price Lists. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago, Hl. 


Northwestern Wholesale Agents for the Steok & 
Weber Pianos, and Mason & Hamlin Organs, and 
wholesale dealers in Imported Goods, Strings, Ac- 
cordeonsa, Violins, etc., etc. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC! 


THREE POPULAR BOOKS, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 
Call attention to their Sunday School Song*Books— 


“PURE GOLD,” 
W cents retail; $30 per 100. 


“SONGS OF SALVATION,” 
35 cents retail; $30 por 100, 


“OHRISTIAN SONGS,” 
50 cents retail; $40 per 100. 
The above are the newest and best, end have 
been published but a few months. 
Everybody says “PURE GOLD’ ts @ superior 
work, and the public have indorse ‘nad opinion 
by purchasing over 
800,000 Copies in Nine Months! 


We are assured that “SONGS OF SALVATION” 
gives entire satisfaction wherever used, and the 
very large demand for it still continues, 

We recommend “CHRISTIAN SONGS" to 
Schools in want of a large and varied colloction of 
Hymnsand Tunes. “CHRISTIAN SONGS” is com- 
posed of POPULAR SONGS FROM ALL OUR PUDLI- 
CATIONS, with choice new material; contains 224 
pages, compiled by us, under advisemeat with 
prominent Sunday School workers. 

Either of our publications sent, — 
paid, on receipt oj retail price. A 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
425 Broome St., N. V., or 726 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Our Books are sold at our Chicago House at New 
York prices, and by the trade generally. 


RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 
A monthly h number contains 
24 es — beautiful new music and nal read- 
OVER WORTH OF MUSIO GIVEN IN 
b — for 
Onl per year peeimen copies 
lange ——— of new musio, Liss of 
lars sent to any address om receipt of 
ten — 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS. Publishers, 
VELAND, Onto. 
1 Catalogues of Musto sent free. 


RT RECREATIONS. — A comaiate guide to 
Teacher. Sent by 
mall on receipt 0 ce, Or 
J. E. NA CO üdushers. Boston. 


Ae 


CONSERVATORY OP 


4 r 
‘ 


HAS REMOVED from BROADWAY to thelr NEW 
AND Rooms, Mth Sr., near 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEXT Doo to DELMONIGO’s. 

CLASSES for BEGINNERS, for ADVANCEDand 
FINISHING Pupils constantly forming for inatrac- 
tion in all branches of Music, Harmony and Com- 
position, and Modern 

Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY and BVENING. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 


17 D CONSERVATORY 
THE LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL I 
WORLD. Forty Mminent Instruct 0 
Tuition lower and free advantages — and 
more numerous than at any other music school. 
Situations 


SUMMER TERM OPENS MONDAY, 
APRIL ad. 
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The story by Laicus, Jim Pooles's, and what we 
did about it,“ of which we give the first chapter this 
week, is substantially true, and has a very practical 
moral. We commend it to the attention of those 
who are in earnest about ridding the community of 


grogshops. 


In a recent article on “Church Membership,” we 
teok the ground that no man who gives evidence of 
being truly and practically a Christian should be 
excluded from a church on account of unsoundness 
in doctrine. The Advance, in reply, holds that “in 
ordinary cases” no man can be truly a Christian 
who does not accept the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. The trouble with this proposition is, that no 
matter how smooth the logic which supports it, it 
runs in the face of obvious facts. 


— 


The accounts of the terrible famine in Persia, 
which have come to us in a fragmentary way from 
time to time, indicate a frightful extent and depth 
ef distress. One of the saddest features of the case 
has been the apparent impossibility of affording effi- 
cient aid. We are satisfied.that the want of some 
properly assigned means of relief, and the prevalent 
uncertainty as to the real facts of the case, have had 
rauch to do with the seeming apathy of our people 
in this matter. Both these causes are partially re- 
moved. Our own missionaries in the East have re- 
ported not only the evil, but a way of affording 
important aid to many sufferers. They have them- 
selves undertaken to rescue from starvation refugees 
who have escaped as far as their stations at Oroo- 
miah and elsewhere; and they rely, as they certainly 
have aright to rely, upon the assistance of Ameri- 
can Christians in this truly Christian work. They 
will never have a grander opportunity to preach the 
Gospel than by displaying the all-embracing love of 
men which it inspires. Suitable texts for their ser- 
mons may be remitted directly to Mr. William 
Rankin, Treasurer of the Foreign Board, at the 
Mission House, 23 Center Street, New York. 


Nothing is more unsatisfactory in the political 
situation than the imbecile way in whlch Congress 
resolves itself inte a committee of How Not to Do 
It.“ There are two or three great reforms for which 
everybody is professing zeal, but which cannot get 
any recognition at the hands of Congress. The war- 
cry of the Liberal Republicans is Civil Service Re- 
form; the Democrats are ready to join them on a 
platform in which that shall be chief plank-; the 
President is fully committed to a scheme carefully 
prepared for that end. But Congress will not make 
an appropriation to carry out that plan,—will not 
take an effective step of any kind. Here again is 
Amnesty, another measure greatly exalted by the 
Republicans who call themselves Reformers ;” ap- 
proved by the President; approved by the Demo- 
crats. But here again Congress balks, and will do 
nothing. Has the coming Presidential campaign 


deprived our legislators of all sagacity as well as all 
courage? Or are we to suppose that selfishness and 
the cowardice which selfishness inspires are all- 
powerful with them? If this is the case, thére is no 
hope of any true reform through the election of a 
President, whoever he may be. 


THE DUTY OF PLAY. 


T sometimes looks to us as if this American 

people were destined to break down in the very 
flush of its powers from physical causes. On every 
side we see men giving way when they ought to be 
in the prime of strength. Clergymen, editors, doc- 
tors, business and professional men of every class, 
become incapable of work and sink either into the 
grave or into hopeless invalidism. Of those who 
are going on with their work, a large proportion do 
so under the burden of physical weakness which 
grows heavier with every year. Nervous troubles 
of every form are almost universal. As for our 
women, their ill-health is proverbial. It is ques- 
tionable whether as a nation we are conspicuously 
wanting in robustness and physical force. But 
throw out of account the great rural population, 
and there would be no doubt about the matter. 
And the trouble is worst in the class who represent 
our highest national efficiency—the alert, intense, 
high-strung men who throw their lives into their 
work, and achieve wonderful success. It is among 
these very men, among our city merchants, our suc- 
cessful ministers and professional men, that there is 
most frequent and saddest failing through physical 
weakness. The characteristic American lacks 
physical force, and lacks it especially in his ner- 
vous system. 

There is one cause which goes a long way to ex- 
plain thisfact. It is, that as a people we do not 
know how to play. Of all arts, we are most back- 
ward in this. We can work, we can talk, we can 
fight—but we cannot play. We do not play. We 


-are always intent on business. Our very fun flashes 


out as an incident in the midst of strenuous activity. 
We are forever pornc. When it is not our own 
business, it is the business of the church or of 
society. We stop long enough to eat and sleep, 
simply because we cannot help ourselves. But the 
eating and the sleeping are thrust in edgewise, as it 
were. They are intrusions; and we dispatch them 
at the highest speed, and carry our cares to our 
meals and into our dreams. If we do profess to 
take amusement, we so manage as to keep up the 
full tension of the system; we do it hard. 

Whether this kind of life would be in itself de- 
sirable, if it could be kept up forever, need not be 
discussed. The simple fact is that it cannot be kept 
up forever; not for three generations; hardly for 
one, or for a single life. The human machine was 
not made to run constantly at the highest speed. 
Keep it at that too long, and it breaks down. The 
man that never plays will presently be unable to 
work. And very probably his children will never 
be able to work at all. The rising generation among 
us shows painfully the results of the fathers’ and 
mothers’ overwork. 

We have spoken of this as peculiarly an American 
defect. Any one will find it so who looks at the 
European peoples. See the Germans,—the nation 
that just now shows best in the world’s race. The 
true German has a side of life that the American 
knows nothing about. Go into a respectable Ger- 
man beer-garden or concert caloon, toward the close 
of the day. Here are the ceunterparts of our pro- 
fessors and business men, and mothers of families. 
Thing incredible to American ears, they are idle, and 
are happy init! At intervals they listen to charm- 
ing music. For the rest, they chat, they drink a glass 
of beer or a cup of coffee, they stroll about; they 
seem wholly purposeless and altogether at their 
ease. Their enjoyment is of a very simple kind, 
there is no excitement in it, it is just rest and play. 
We do not propose their way as a model for Ameri- 
cans; but it is one way, and in their case it proves 
most effectual, of Jetting the strained and wearied 
system refresh itself. 

Look again at the English, especially the upper 
and middle classes,—their field sports, their hunting, 
their long summer vacations. The universities keep 
term hardly more than half the year. The profes- 
sional man takes his months in the summer and 
autumn, for a shooting excursion, or for a tramp in 
the mountains of Scotland or Switzerland. The 
Life of Sir Henry Holland affords a good in- 
stance. Here was a hard-working man who reached 
the summit of his profession, and every year of 
his life took two solid months for pleasure travel. 
Nor is this an exceptional case. And what return 
these Englishmen get for their investment in rest 
and recreation and country life! What an amount 
of work they achieve! See Gladstone and D’Israeli, 
leading the Government and the Opposition, and 
meanwhile writing novels and theological essays, in 
an incidental way! To our nervous force these 


men add a solid basis of physical strength, that gives 
their best an advantage over our best in real capacity 
for work. 

It is idle to expect one people to copy its methods 
of-recreation from another. Our people will not 
take their amusement as the Germans do or as the 
English do. They will rather grow into ways of 
their own, naturally developed from their character 
and circumstances. But it is high time that each 
one should for himself heartily accept and act on the 
principle, that play is just as much a necessity to 
him as food or sleep. Let it take what form he likes 
social enjoyment or bodily exercise; gardening, — 
riding, walking, rowing ; public amusements ;—any- 
thing that is innocent, that he enjoys, and that does 
not task the same faculties as his work. To have 
something of this kind is a religious duty. No man 
can be a strong and well man without it. Aud no 
one has a right before God to be anything but strong 
and well, so far as lies in his power. 

The matter has a most direct bearing on religious 
character. As a rule, the soul suffers when the body 
suffers. The weakness and lassitude that come of 
powers over-taxed, beget peevishness and selfish- 
ness ; they dull the higher powers of the soul and inter- 
rupt its spiritual vision. And among our people at 
large, a great amount of positive immorality springs 
directly from this habitual neglect of recreation. Na- 
ture has sudden and savage ways of rebelling against 
this kind of wrong. The man who cons tasks 
himself unsparingly, will be liable to sudden strong 
impulses toward dissipation. that are spared to him 
wko lives rationally and moderately. We knew a 
man who exceeded all his fellows in capacity and 
devotion to work, a Hercules of intellectual labor, 
who seemed to have no life except in intense mental 
activity. Suddenly he became addicted to gross 
intoxication, and was brought home dead drunk 
night after night. Nothing could be more natural. 
The innate need of diversion had been denied and 
repressed, until it broke out in sensuous excess. Who- 
ever has the training of children may be sure that 
none more need to be led into active play, into 
hearty out-door frolic, than those whose tastes are 
toward study. They beyond others need innocent 
recreation, not only to keep the balance true be- 
tween body and mind; but morally as well, to give 
a safety-valve to latent forces which otherwise may 
work destruction. 

None need more to learn this lesson, of taking 
innocent amusement, than men who in most re- 
spects are thoroughly good. Lazy and irresponsi- 
ble people may to some extent be trusted to take a 
sufficient amount of healthy idleness. It is the con- 
scientious and earnest man, the active church- 
member, the man or woman who is strenuous in be- 
nevolent causes, that needs to be admonished,—play ! 
Throw aside your work and your cares, at least once 
a day, and give yourself up for an hour or two to 
untasking enjoyment and relaxation. 


CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP. 


HE articles which have appeared in these col- 
umns upon the subject of public worship have 
received so general a response, that we are led to 
carry the discussion a step farther. Where the 
feeling exists that a more active part ought to be 
given to the congregation in the public services, the 
question at onee arises, what is the best way to do 


this? 
In starting a new enterprise, or adopting a new 


method, it is the most natural and sensible course te 
consult the experience of those who have already 
been over similar ground. There is one church 
among us, the Protestant Episcopal, which has al- 
ways cultivated congregational worship, and upon 
the whole with signal success. No candid observer 
can fail to see what an element of strength in the 
community at large is given to that church by its 
worship. Nothing i is more noticeable than the hold 
which its service has on the affections of those who 
have been accustomed to it. 

There should be the most perfect readiness to 
employ freely whatever good thing is found in the 
usages of any church. Nothing is more unworthy of 
Christians than the unwillingness to adopt what 
may promote Christian life, because it has already 
been discovered and employed by others. Such 
petty jealousy is the disgrace and bane of our Prot- 
estant denominations. . The beauty and helpful- 
ness of these divisions is found when each separate 
body works out some special line of thought or prac- 
tice, the good of which is shared by all the rest. 
This is the brotherhood of churches and of Chris- 
tians, that each should bring the fruits of his special 
experience into the common treasury. 

Now, it seems to us that beyond question the pe- 
culiar contribution of the Episcopal Church to our 
entire religious community, is in its forms of devo- 
tion. And whatever can be found in these, whether 
in method or substanee, that is suitable and profit- 
able for other bodies of Christians, should be 
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freely appropriated by them. There are many 
churches that feel no need of departing at all from 
their traditional practice. There are others that de- 
sire medifieations in a direction where the Episcopal 
usage affords no example. But we know there are 
also many that feel an inclination toward some 
kind of liturgical method, and it is for such that 
we now write. 

In the methods of the Episcopal Church nothing is 
more eharacteristic than the prominence given to 
singing. In the ordinary Morning Service it occurs 
at least six times. It is noteworthy in connection with 
this that the Episcopal Church in this country has 
hitherto been shut up to a very meager collection of 

bymns. Doubtless the new hymnal is a great 
advance; but the unrestricted liberty enjoyed by 
most of our denominations in this respect is an illus- 
tration of one advantage they possess over the Epis- 
copal Churebh, in greater flexibility and freedom—an 
advantage of which they have hitherto been sin- 
gularly backward to avail themselves. 

But on the other hand, the Episcopal Church regu- 
larly employs certain grand old hymns which ought 
to be in universal use. They are among the best 
legacies of the early church. What nobler voice 
has praise ever found than the Te Deum? These 
ancient chants have an advantage besides their in- 
trinsic beauty. They have been used by countless 
generations of Christians. Many of them are to-day 
in constant use among the vast majority of nominal 
Christians. They belong to the few common sym- 
bols of the unity of the Church Universal. 


The large use which the Episcopal Church makes 
of the Scriptures in its services is another feature 
worthy of study. In addition to the responsive 
reading ef the Psalms—which, by the way, is one of 
the most natural and easy things to introduce inte 
any congregation—the Morning Service regularly 
includes a selection of some length from both the 
Old and New Testaments, and shorter passages 
from one of the Gospels and one of the Epistles. 
Probably the entire amount thus read is larger than 
would be generally thought advisable; but it is a 
question at least whether the ordinary practice does 
not go to the opposite extreme. 

The most marked peculiarity of the Episcopal 
service in comparison with that of other churches, is 
the audible participation of the congregation in the 
prayers. The desirableness of this in itself we do not 
here discuss. Assuming that any church should de- 
sire it, what help to this end can it get from the Epis- 
copal Church! 

If the congregation are to join in the prayers, it 
must be either as individuals and irregularly—as by 
_ the interjected “Amens” of the Methodist fashion— 

or through established forms of language. It is 
only in the latter direction that the Episcopal prac- 
tice gives us any light. 

By that usage, the audible part taken by the con- 
gregation in the prayers, consists first in reciting 
jointly with the minister the Lord's Prayer. This 
certainly may find favor with any congregation that 
desires to share at all in the spoken petitions. Be- 
sides, we have the utterance in concert of a short 
“general confession,” and two or three other brief 
prayers and thanksgivings. There is also the re- 
sponse of “Amen” from the congregation to the 
short prayers or “collects” which form a large part 
of the service. These constitute the principal active 
part of the congregation, except the Litany, which 
deserves especial mention. 

The Litany is a series of brief sentences to be 
spoken by the minister, with responses by the people. 
The responses are very few in number, each one be- 
ing repeated after a number of succeeding petitions. 
Thusin its form the Litany is simple and unperplex- 
ing. In substance, it is a series of prayers at once 
the most vivid in expression, the most perfect and 
complete in their adaptation to the wants of the 
heart. The key-note is one of humility and rever- 
ence. Following the opening sentences are 
prayers for deliverance from the foes and dangers of 
the soul. Thus: From all blindness ef heart; from 
pride, vain glory and hypocrisy ; from envy, hatred 
and malice, and all uncharitableness “ Good Lord, 
deliver us.” From all inordinate and sinful affec- 
tions; and from all the deceits of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil ““ Good Lord, deliver us.” 
The adjuration for help appeals to the most solemn 
truths of our redemption—“By thy cross and passion ; 
by thy precious death and burial; by thy glorious 
resurrection and ascension; and by the coming of 
the Holy Ghost.” Then from his own wants, the 
worshiper is led into aspiration for God’s Church, 
and for the whole human family; That it may 
please thee to rule and govern thy holy Church uni- 
versal in the right way ;” “ that it may please thee 
to give te all nations unity, peace, and concord ;” 
“that it may please thee to strengthen such as do 
stand; and to comfort and help the weak-hearted ; 
and to raise up those who fall; and finally to beat 
down Satan under our feet.” To each of these the 
congregation responds, “We beseech thee to hear 


us, good Lord;” and the prayer goes on to remem- 
ber “all whe are in danger, necessity and tribula- 
tion ;” “Sick persons and young children ;” “ prison- 
ers and captives;” “the fatherless children and 
widows, and all who are desolate and oppressed ;” 
“our enemies, persecutors and slanderers.” We 
cannot quote half its petitions. We give but enough 
to show how universal they are in their bearing, and 
how vividly personal in their form; for things which 
cennot too often be asked, and in language whose 
direct simplicity 1s least likely to pall by repetition. 
The whole ends with an aspiration to the “ Lamb of 
God, who takest away the sins of the world.” 

Our brief and imperfect description can give but 
little idea of this Litany; we would urge all our 


readers to acquaint themselves with it. We have: 


thus dwelt upon it, because it seems to us beyond all 
comparison the best adapted to the wants of those 
congregations that desire a form of prayer in which 
all may unite. It is rich in substance and simple in 
form. It meets the wants of the child and the adult, 
the learned and the ignorant, the happy and the 
sorrowful, It is preéminentiy fitted to the use of a 
congregation. 

We think, then, that any church that seriously de- 
sires a form of prayer, beyond what the Scriptures 
furnish, could not do better than to appropriate and 
use this Litany, which the Episcopal Church has 
preserved as a treasure from Christian antiquity. 
Nor need any one be startled by the fear that in so 
doing his people will become Episcopalians. People 
become Episcopalians because they want a liturgical 
service, not because they have already got it. 

But this whole matter of denominational jealousy 
and rivalry is unworthy of Christian people. Our 
denominations are not hostile camps. They are the 
separate households of one great family. They 
should learn from each other, not with grudging and 
shame—facedness, but with the openness and simplic- 
ity of brotherly affection. Each will naturally re- 
tain a distinct type of its own; but the distinctions 
are not to be cherished as if they were valuable for 
their own sake. 


— 


A DISPUTE ABOUT WORDS. 


HE people of England and of the United States 
have now had the fullest opportunity to under- 
stand each other’s position upon the matter in con- 
troversy between them. The knowledge thus gained, 
united with a moderate share of tact and wisdom 
in the two Governments ought to suffice for a satis- 
factory settlement of the matter. Logically, indeed, 
we have something like a hopeless contradiction 
between the two parties. But, practically, only a 
slight difference separates them. 
As the foundation of the whole trouble, we find a 
radical difference in the understanding of the Treaty 


by the two nations. Undeniably its terms are vague, 


and of doubtful interpretation. 

The American position reduces itself to this: We 
understood that indirect damages were referred to 
the Arbitrators; the language of the Treaty justifies 
such a supposition on our part; we must press the 
point, to settle the principle of neutral liability, for 
the future as well as the past.” 

The English reply in substance: “ We understood 
that indirect damages were excluded; the language 
of the Treaty is at least as favorable to our view as 
yours; we cannot even let the matter eome before 
the Arbitrators, because we never consented to refer 
it to them, and because we cannot afford to risk an 
adverse decision.” 

Now what real matter of fact is at stake in this 
controversy? It is the possibility of England’s 
being sentenced to pay for the prolongation of our 
war through the acts of her cruisers. All the other 
items,—the expenses of our navy in pursuing the 
privateers, etc.—may be brought, it is virtually ad- 
mitted, under the head of direct damages. It is the 
clause about the prolongation of the war after Get- 
tysburgh that makes the disturbance. And there is 
not a sane man on this side of the Atlantic who ex- 
pects that item to appear in the Arbitrators’ verdict. 
Yet it is the thought of this that has so stirred up 
England. The talk about a fine like that im- 
posed by Germany on France, a fine so great that to 
pay it invo.ved national bankruptey. this idea, we 
say, which inspired England to her outbarst, is the 
merest specter that ever was conjured up. And En- 
gland herself ought by this time to know perfectly 
well that it is se. 

But under that impulse, England took a position 
from which she does not know how torecede. And her 
ground is as strong in its logie and self-consistency 
as when she first assumed it. What she took alarm 
at was in reality the possible payment of hundreds 
of millions; but it was under the name of “ indirect 
damages” that her protest had to be made. Tho 
hundreds of millions proves to be a chimera; but 
the term “indirect damages” stands, and consistency 
seems to require that the protest be kept up. 

In a word, the question is really about names 


| rather than about things. And this being the case, 


the dispute ought, beyond question, to find a settle- 
ment. It is only a problem in “the art of putting 
things.” Thus, it has been suggested that our Govern- 
ment should officially intimate to Great Britain that 
we do not expect her to foot the bill for the 
last two years of our war. It is said that this would 
be undignified and inconsistent, after the language 
of our case. Would it, on the whole, be more digni- 
fied to pretend that we do expect such a thing, and 
to sacrifice the harmony of the two countries to the 
pretense? On the ether hand, it is proposed that the 
British Government should satisfy itaelf with a for- 
mal protest that it will not pay such damages if they 
are awarded. To this it is objected, that it is im- 
possible to take a case into court without consenting 
to abide by the verdict. But in this case it is only 
an impossible verdict that one party would in advance 
refuse to accept. England may protest that she will 
not pay for the prolongation of the case after Get- 
tysburgh ; and the progress of the arbitration would 
not be a whit affected or the result changed. 

But we do not urge any one single way of escape from 
the dilemma. We simply say that an escape is more 
than possible; it is easy, if the matter be managed 
with tolerable wisdom. And it is a most imperative 
duty on the two Governments to find such an escape. 
This arbitration is of far too great importance to fall 
through on such a difference. Not only the harmony 
of America and England is involved. A precedent 
is to be set for all future time, of international jus- 
tice. With such issues at stake, the two Govern- 
ments have no right to fail in this matter. And they 
need not fail. The dispute is no longer about things, 


it is about words. If diplomacy cannot settle a 


question of words, what are diplomatists good for? 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


MONG the recent improvements in printing 
and preparing newspapers, is the Folding Ma- 
chine. It seizes the printed sheet, and draws it down 
out of sight, where some mysterious operation goes 
on, and out drops the paper, folded and ready for the 
hand. In doing this, the machine pastes the paper at 
the back, and so rapidly that a smart boy is kept lively 
in removing the papers. Besides all this, if a cover is 
to be put on, there is an arrangement in the same ap- 
paratus by which the cover too is pasted and put on, 
snug as an overcoat, all at one revolution of the ma- 
chine. But for this, our edition would require forty 
mailing hands, instead of four machines, 

By the way, our readers have perhaps for a week or 
so received papers not quite in good order, and some- 
what behind time. The reason is, that two new ma- 
chines are to be added next week, and the change 
involved in the press-room has produced a little 
irregularity. It will be all right, we hope, in a week or 
two. 


—The Roman Catholic Tablet is cross and con- 
temptuous over our little exposure of ita oharacter- 
istic (not ‘“ charitable’’) logio,“ about the schools. 
“The public schools,” it had said, are aotually seo- 
tarian schools, or, what is worse, godless schools. 
This would seem to imply that, as absolutely des- 
titute of religion, they are something different from, 
being worse“ than, sectarian. Now the Tablet, not 
liking our use of its statement, explains that, 


Then why did you say that the schools, being infidel 


or sectarian, were “ worse than sectarian?’’ But we 
paces that, and accept the new definition. 

Infidelity, Secularism, and No-Religion, are all 
sectarian. In other words, whatever is not distinctly 
Catholic is sectarian—on the principle of the old 
dogma, “ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” Is not 
that what the Tablet means? You cannot deseotarian- 
ize the schools by taking every specially religious ele- 
ment out of them; they are still sectarian, because 
they do not play into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Is not this simple justice to the Tabict’s 
argument? If so, overy un-Catholic establishment— 
be it counting-house, restaurant, or cirous—is a geo- 
tarian institution. This, we have ne doubt, is good 
Roman doctrine, but, in our humble judgment, it is 
also first-class nonseuse. The Tablet will please take 
notice that this is not intended to be witty,“ but 
spoken—as we spoke before—in sad and sober earnest- 
nees. 

A correspondent of the Vicksburg Herald, writes 
from Jackson, Miss., that the “tendency of the ne- 
groes in the Legislature of that State is very de- 
flant, one fellow remarking that they are prepared 
for any issue whatseever.’’ And again, that “they 


‘threaten political damnation to those Radica’s who 


rode into place on the shoulders of negroes, and now 
refuse to support the demands which these blacks, in 
their arroganee, are making upon the white people.“ 
We have no means of knowing what these arrogant 
demands may be; but in the spirit of the quoted para- 
graph we recognize a familiar tune. The day of carpet- 
bag foolery with the colored people is about over, 
and now we come to thesecond movement of the sym- 
phony. It is an easy thing to pledge your word to a 


— — — 
22 

Infidellty is a sect as much as is Methodism, Pres- 
byterianism, or C 80 also is Seoular- 
ism or no-religion. e should think that even 
ay Ward Beecher might understand as much as 
— .. — 
— . — —— 
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„nigger,“ for the sake of getting his vote; but after | 


you have laughed at him and violated your pledge, 
yeu will discover, on approaching him again, that you 
have yourrelf given him Lesson Number One, and you 
will and him just one degree smarter than when you 
left him. There are many who have mourned, not 
without reason, atthe spectacle of the Southern ne- 
gro, too early and too easily endowed with the suffrage, 
and made the tool of base and designing white men. 
But depend upon it, Cuffee is by nature neithar a 
knave nor a fool; he will take his political education 
as swiftly and as thoroughly as he does his alphabet; 
and the time is not far distant when he will have be- 
come an honest and intelligent element in the voting 
populatien of the country. 


It has long been one of the stock anecdotes of 
the Sunday-school and the pulpit that Addison, on 
his death-bed, said to a young man, Come, see how 
a Christian can die! In the process of idol-smashing, 
so much im y«gue in these latter days, a certain Eu- 
g ish barrister, in a recent work, entitled Tue 
Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman, takes up the 
great poet and shows that he was not a Christian 
at all: 

At the period in which Addison lived, he says, 
*“*TIrsemorality seemed to grow out of the stagnant 
state of the country. Of virtue there were doubtless 
some examples, but of Christian virtue few; and of 
spir:tual piety scarcely an eminent instance among 
the leading men in literature and politics. Mr. Addi- 
son is by some thought to have come as near as any 
in tbose times to the model of a Christian gentleman; 
he had a plausible conception of the character, as ap- 

rs in many passages in the Spectator, in which 
bristianity, according to the view he took of it, was 
a necessary eonstituent of thorough good-breeding ; 
but in the religion which he has brought so graphicaily 
before us, we see more of color than consistenos, of 
sentiment than self-denial, of imagination than con- 
viction. The Christianity of his fine gentleman shines 
only upon the surface of bis manners.“ 

It seems a pity that some of these perspicacious 
people, whe are so skilled in nice distinctions, and 
who can always tell you toa hair what is and what is 
not genuine religien—“ radical holiness,’’ as they 
call it—shouldn't open an Office, somewhat on the 
plan of Fowler’s Phrenological Rooms, where one 
might go, pass his examination, and bring away his 
certificate. It would save so much time and trouble 
at the Day of Judgment! 


—Every few days, we are treated, in some of the 
secu'ar papers, toa dish of deseription, setting forth 
the condition of some of our public hospitals. They 
always represent a state of affairs which make the 
blood run eold; which we would fain, were it possible, 
pass by as the fabrication or exaggeration of some 
peevish malcontent; but which nobody seems invlined 
to examine into seriously, with purpose of reform. 

The last of these sickening accoun‘s is in the N. V. 
Star, which almost neutralizes the service it has done 
in giving it publication by the semi-derisive heading, 
„A Wail from the Island Charity Hospital.“ 

A gentleman, astranger in this city and temporarily 
out of money, applies for admission to the Blackwell’s 
Island Hospital and is received there. Tho story of 
his sufferings thereafter we can only summarize. His 
unimaginative sketch of the resident physicians bring 
before us agein both the persons and the manners of 
our old friends, Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen, the in- 
mortal ‘‘Sawboneses’’ of Pickwick. He finds thirty- 
five beds for forty-four patients, and, being a new 
comer, sleeps between a consumptive Irishman, and a 
cross Belgian who knows no English, on the joint 
made by putting two beds together. Row about the 
-bed-clothes hinted, but notenlarged upon. The beds not 
being effectually joined, the patient falls through toa 
more permanent resting on the floor. Blankets, beds 
and everything, swarming with vermin.- Washing ar- 
rangements for Ward Six, one bath-tub and one wash- 
towel, which does duty for weeks; no basins, no soap. 
Food—bread, tea, codfish, rice and potatoes (not all at 
one meal), all badly cooked, and, only for that reason, 
suffiicientia quantity. For variety, at supper, Indian 
mush, thin, like porridge, with a spoonful of molasses 
to each dish.”” The next day our dinner consisted of 
salt beef, so eld and bad that even strong stomachs 
would net take to it kindly.’”” The young gentleman 
sent down toinspect the food, looks through his tortoise- 
shell eye-glasses, says, I suppose it's all rigut,“ and 
turns te entertain the female orderly.“ The tem- 
perature ef the ward ranges from 45 to 60 degrees; 
“to stand em registers was forbidden; to shiver was 
not forbidden, so we shivered.“ 

There are ether, and some more repulsive, details; 
but a specimen is enough. No comment is needed. If 
the simple facts are not eloquent, we forbear the anti- 
climax of rhetoric. 


—The fellowing anecdote is going the rounds, as 
An illustration of the power of gesture allied to elo- 
quenoe. It i told of Edward Rverett by Prof. Park 
to his boys at Amherst - 


“Everett began his speech thus:—‘ Before you seek 
to grasp the t secrets of nature, you must pause 
to examine the harmony which exists in the minutest 

taile. For instance, think of the marvels contained 
ih a drop ef water.’ Thereupon a tremendous burst 
of applause, You listen to this phrase without the 
smallest emotion; but, as Everett spoke, he dipped 
his finger ia the tumbler which stood ide him, and 
drew it forth, suffering the drop of water to trickle 
beck again. It was the 8 gesture }which 
caused the surprise and admiration—it was so oureless, 

spontsneous. Now, what think you, boys? I have 
secu a letter in Everett's band, in which he asks a 


en d whetber such a gesture would be admissible in | 


1 of taste, and whether he thinks he may adopt 


It is to be hoped that the Professor did not hold up 
such unwortby finesse to his students, as a model for 
imitation. Everett was the last of those orators 
who wreaked themselves on expression and wasted 
all the vitality of their eloquence in the study of petty 
effects, and even he, with all his splendid rhetoric, 
lived to see the wane of his artificial power before the 
sturdy realism of the newage. He went around the 
country in his last days, sticking his belated old flager 
into that glass of water, and pressing his handkerchief 
to his eyes innumerable times at precisely the same 
point in bis eulogy of Washington, until the trick of 
it became transparent to everybody and neeessarily 
ridiculous, 

What the world wants, to-day, is earnest, manly 
purpore, and the eloquence that grows out of it. Let 
the young men study elocution and analyze the laws 
of gesticulation in the seminary as much a3 they will, 
but when they go forth to their work, all studied arts 
must be discarded, if they would reach the popular 
heart. Let the young orator bave a definite and 
worthy end; let his mind be full of his theme—his 
language more or less premeditated, according to his 
mind’s mode of working; then let him throw himself 
into his business, and leave his gestures to taks care 
of themselves. 


The Household. 


EXCURSIONISTS AND LION- 
HUNTERS. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


What went ye out into the wildernoss to see? A reed 
shaken by the wind ? 

But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed in soft 
raiment? Behold those that wear soft raiment are in kings’ 
palaces.” 


HESE are questions we have had occasion to 
ask many times. It seems wonderfully applica- 
ble to a certain class with whom we often comein con- 
tact, and with whose peculiarities we have no sym- 
pathy, for of all the absurd and incomprehensible 
things that are done by people of leisure, nothing so 
excites our surprise, and we must say contempt, as 
the rage for “‘lion-hunting’’—excursion parties, orzan- 
ized for no purpose but to gratify idle curiosity, and 
hunt up celebrities“ of every description, whether 
of church or state, of literary or artistic notoriety. 

We can understand how one can find pleasure, fully 
compensating for the fatigue, in going with a party of 
friends on an excursion to some peculiarly beautiful 
scene, to a grand mountain, a singular cave, or mag- 
nificent cathedral, or simply to escape from the hot 
and dusty city and wander for a few hours through 
green woods and fields, and beside the still waters. 
But to see people enduring the trouble and fatigue for 
no better purpose than to intrude for a few minutes 
on the private grounds of some distinguished person, 
to walk through the gardens, not to look for the 
choicest flowers and sbrubbery, but discarding all 
that there may be of beauty, aim for the path that 
will give the best opportunity to peer into windows 
or open doors, thereby affording, perchance, a glimpse 
of the lion,“ then rush back to cars or boats, which 
never wait for idlers—breathless, but satisfied with 
such a day’s work. All this we cannot understand. 
Grounés much more beautiful may be seen with far 
less trouble and expense, and without the eonscious- 
ness, which we hope all must feel, to a greater or less 
degree, that they have taken a liberty extremely dis- 
tasteful to those who have no power to repel the in- 
trusion. 

But what went they out for to see? Is the earth 
owned by a popular or distinguished man or woman 
more sacred than any other place? Do the virtues 
or talents of the owner change the character of the 
soil? Have the fruits a finer flavor, the flowers a 
sweeter perfume, because paid for by mental labor? 
Is the grass greener because their feet bave pressed the 
sod? Popular persons often are obliged to travel 
from one place to another. Why not track their foot- 
steps everywhere? It would be far better fer these 
unfortunates if they might only be allowed to enjoy 
freedom from sight-seers'’ when at home, during the 
few hours’ leisure they need from their labors and 
cares of their life. 

Neither can we understand why these curious peo- 
ple will push and jostle each other in public places in 
a manner that, if not blinded by their insatiable curi- 
osity, they would themselves deem unpardonably 
rude, just to look at some illustrious person, or, it may 
be, to secure an introduction, and perhaps the honor 
of touching his hand. In the confusion and bewilder- 
ment of a public gathering, even if introduced, it is 
usually done in in a hasty, inaudible manner, so that 
the name is not understood, and the individual who 
has taken such pains to be introduced will probably 
never be thought of again; so what bas the poor hero- 
hunter gained ? 

We are not a “ star of the first magnitude,“ nor even 
a “lesser light,“ but are so situated that we havea real- 
izing sense of the annoyances experienced by those in 
the front ranks, when so persistently pursued by fool- 
ish enthusiasts. Every one has, it may be, a right 
to perpetrate any amount of foolishness, for his 
own gratifioation, without being accountable to auy 
one but God and his own conscience, provided he dees 


— 


not trespass on the rights of others. But the trouble 
is, the moment any one gives to the publie words or 
works of value, or has done good to his fellow men by 
the right use of God-given powers, and is acoounted 
a public benefactor—that moment seals his doom. 
These harpies swoep down upon him; all that he has 

at once becomes public property, entirely at the 

mercy of wonder-seekers. These insatiables“ will 
call upon a person of emin ence, professedly on busi- 
ness, and wait at the house till the man of fame is at 
liberty; but after the important nothing for which 

they profess to have come is dispatched and they are 
dismissed, it strangely happens that the album has 
been rifled of certain pictures which could have been 
bought at the photographers for twenty-five centa, 

only it was so much more interesting to steal—beg 
pardon, borrow—the pictures, right from the house 

where the original lived! Gold pens and pencils, little 
mementoes cherished for the givers’ sakes if not valua- 
ble for their own, if they chance to bear the charmed 
name, vanish—mysteriously, some say. We never 
recognize any mystery about it, but feel assure I that 

some relic-seeker, who has doubtless told the little 

ones scores of times— 


“ Tt is a sin to steal a pin; 5 
How much more a bigger thing. 


has been in the rooam—one who cannot understand 

that to take that which belongs to a person of note is 
as sinful as if taken from one whose nane never 

appeared in print. 

But this kind of trespassing is far more endura ie 
than the undlushing audacity of excursionists and 
picnic parties going up and down seeking people of 
note. A gentleman of distinction had finely-arraaged 
ard spacious grounds. which he cheerfully kept open 
to any who wished to enjoy the many choice flowers 
and shrubs. He only claimed that the howse should 
be unmolested, and orders to the servants were per- 
emptory that no one should be admitted who came to 
view tke grounds. For a time he sucoeeded; but 
on one occasion a party were overtaken by a sudden 
shower. A servant was sent to provide seats on the 
veranda where they could be sheltered, but when 
the doors were opened to give this invitation, those 
who bad often gazed at the house and longed to enter 
could not be restrained, and notwithstanding all re- 
monstrance, like the “plague of flies“ in Pharaoh's 
palace, they swarmed over the house, prying into 
every nook and corner, through parlors, library, halls 
and chambers. With muddy shoes and wet garments 
they wandered, leaving nothing unexplored, and why? 
Simply because it was a popular man's house. The 
owner’s kindness had often before been requited by 
the rudeness common to over-much curiosity, but 
this was the drop too much. Patience was no longer 
a virtue, and now these grounds are inclosed by high 
fences and guarded from sight-seers by locked gates. 

Within a week three excursion parties have, like 
locusts, swarmed through the orange grove where we 
now write, because. in it is the residence of Mrs. 
Stowe, and with great coolness, coming directly to the 
house, asked to see that lady, as the boat would wait 
for them but afew moments. Being told she was ab- 
sent, they scattered in various directions—some on the 
veranda, to gain a view of the parlor, others gazing 
long into the dining-room, as though there must be 
some mystery there, or perhaps the person they 
sought. Two gentlemen (/) came to a bed- room on 
the end of the verandah, and, deliberately opening 
the door, attempted to enter. The occupant—a lady— 
instantly closed the door, turning the key. Some half 
dozen ladies and gentlemen stopped before the low 
window, staring into the room, asd when the curtain 
was hastily dropped, as a slight hint that the intrusion 
was offensive, they passed to the second window, por- 
sistently determined to have a full view, but that cur- 
tain being also lowered, the “ sniff’ of vexation was 
quite audible. Evidently they did not believe that 
Mrs. Stowe was gone, and imagining this her room, 
determined to have one good look.“ What mistakes 
these patrons“ of talent do sometimes make! 

Windows and doors being closed, awiy went th) 
whole party to the orange grove. Ladies beit tho 
limbs with their parasols to dislodge some oranges, 
thereby destroying many buds just ready to burst 
into blossom for next year’s orop, without obtaining 
the orange. Gentlemen jumped and tried to shake the 
limbs. One was badly pierced by the thoras tit 
guarded well their owner's property. Another, leap- 
ing to catch a branch, fell heavily over the stake ia 
the croquet-ground. Is it to be supposed that tho in- 
mates of the house who witnessed that fall were over- 
whelmed with pity for the gentleman's misfortune? 
When the boat’s whistle called them to hasten, in 
passing by the house again, one stopped to purloina 
relio—the first bud from a cyclamen, which had but 
just been received from the North and was planted 
and watched with great care. Another broke off a 
branch of ivy brought from England, while her friend 
enid, Don’t pick them so close to the house. The3e 
little children are watching us and will tell.“ If not 
conscious of doing wrong, why need they care if the 
children did tell? 


So ended the first excursion. The others were like 


unto it. How many more are to follow? 

Now, what have they secured by such liberties in a 
lady's garden? Was there any inspiration in tramp- 
ling over the new-plowed ground? Will the little 
flower planted with such tender care, when withered 
and destroyed, furnish the pilferer wich one poetic 
thought? If they had succeeded, when staring into 
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that wiedew (lady-like, was it not?) in catching a 
glimpee of the autboress,“ what would they have 
seen? A little woman, whose quiet, gentic manners 
give no token of her power. In that slightly bowed 
bead with brown ourls, just silvering, would they 
have teen the mind? Then what went they out for 
to see? What have they gained by this oxoursion’’? 
A Silly curiosity, a most unhealthy craving for “sight- 
seeing, but slightly gratified. What have they lost? 
We should think some self-reapect. We know they 
forfeited the respect of those who, looking on, wit- 
nessed their folly. If a few more of these Arab hordes 
should swarm about the place, high walls aud looked 
gates, to secure rest and quiet, and protect private 
property will be inevitable. 

A gentieman in St. Augustine planted two choice 
trees brought from abroad. A party of tourists“ 
entered his grounds a few weeks since and having 
made their inspeetion, on leaving, two ‘* gentlemen’”’ 
cut down these choice little trees and trimmed them 
up for canes. The owner, seeing this outrage, hastened 
to them and demanded the little spoiled trees. He has 
tied them near the entrance and placed an insoription 
on them tellisg how they were destroyed, and thinks, 
for the future, his grounds shall never more be opened 
to any but persona! friends. 

The result of such marauding parties will be that 
repsible, well-behaved people will be deprived of that 
wl ich they know how to value and profit from, through 
the wreng-deing of a class who have no more appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in nature than just under- 
standing ef the delicacy and reflmement of true 
genius. 

And there is another misery which these porsecuted 
people are compelled to suffer. Not only.are their 
grounds and houses ransacked and pillaged, and their 
privacy invaded by insatiable sight-seers, but when 
these parties are seen approaching, their viotims 
quake with fear, well knowing that if only a half- 
dozen are making this raid, there will surely be a ro- 
porter among them. That is inevitable, and in a week 
all over the land will fly some strangely-garbled state- 
ment of what wasseen. Heaven defend the poor vic- 
tim it they succeed in effecting an entrance and hunt 
their prey into a corner, for reporters’ eyes see double, 
or by some optical delusion conjure up such a picture 
that the nearest friends will never be able to recognize 
it. Traits of eharacter, peouliarities (for of course a 
distinguished person must be peculiar and eccentric) 
and little incidents are stated that would be perfeotly 
barmless if not labeled, for no one who knew them 
would be able to guess who or what was meant, but 
these statements are sent flying all abroad, most dis- 
tinctly marked, name and dates all given. These 
long-suffering, helpless martyrs can have nothing, say 
nothing, be nothing, do nothing—not even try the 
experiment of stepping off a table backward, but it is 
caught up by the reporters, and, like a shuttle, sent 
flying all around the world. Each paper, not to be 
outdone, repeats it with additions strange, until, from 
baving had a fall simply, in a week's time they learn 
that they were taken up bleeding, bruised, insensible, 
mangled, maimed—dangerously, hopelessly injured— 
dying—dead and buried! What oau they do? Be p.- 
tient! Try it yourself, and tell us how long your pa- 
tience holds out under the same infliction. 

Were we in their place our daily prayer would be, 
Send poverty, or sickness, but from excursion parties, 
prying curiosity, lion-hunters“ and reporters, good 
Lord deliver us. 

If the young mothers and housekeepers will lay this 
to heart and try to teach their children and all be- 
longing to them how much better it is to stay at home 
quietly and try to be like the great and good, instead 
of runpirg after their shadows, or annoying and hunt- 
ing them in their own homes, the lesson will be more 


valuable than ten thousand receipt-books or treatises 


on household labor. 


WAITSTILL. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. | 


UCH a nice little rosy-checked girl! She had 
on a brown calico dress, and a blue and white 
long-sleeved gingham apron. There were a few 
freckles where the sun had kissed her cheek, and her 
bands were tanned with may be a berry stain here 
and there, which soap and water had failed to remove. 
She bad her school-books on her arm, and looked as 
bright ard fresh, as simple and sweet, as all little girls 
cught to. She was coming to school in town, and this 
was her first day. 

Good, plain Mr. Brooks, her father, lifted her out of 
hi: old farm-wagon at the school-yard gate, and seeing 
two or three young misses standing about, said, 
p'éasantly: 

Won't oze of you show my little girl where to go? 
Sbe's coming to your school, and you must all be 
friends with her, for she’s astranger. Good-by, little 
Waitstill; I'll eome to your aunt’s for you Saturday 
morning.“ 

And away the honest man drove, chirruping to his 
old gray horte, and never doubting but that his little 
daughter weuld be perfectly happy among so many 
of her own age. 

She looked ont a little shyly from under her sun- 
bonnet, after he had left her, and saw one or two of 
the girls makiag signs to each other and tittering. 
‘Lhey theught it was so funny to see a little girl in a 
long-sleeved gingham apron and a sun-bonnet! And 
40 comical that she should have come to their school 


in a dusty old farm-wagon. So they whispered and 


And did you ever hear of such a name in all your 
life?’ asked Nellie Golden, rather toe audibly. Wait- 
still! How ridiculous?” 

Were they making fun of her name? Little Wait- 
still looked around puzzled and wondering. She had 
never thought but that it was a pretty name, and she 
liked it, because she knew she was named after a gen- 
tle young Aunt Waitstill, who had died long ago, and 
whom she had never seen. But how strange all these 
new little girls were! Why didn’t they speak to her, 
instead of whispering among themselves? 

“I'm most afraid they're making fun of me.“ 
thought poor little Waitstill, and her face grew hot 
and red, and she stood uncemfortably twisting the 
corner of ber apron, wishing she knew the way into 
the school. A pair of laughing black eyes were beat 
upon her. 

Will you please show me the way in!?“ asked little 


Waitstill. 
“Wait still! Wait still! 
And may be Iwill!“ 
shouted the black-eyed girl, merry Nan Bush, the 
tease of the school. That made little Waitstill feel 
more oonfused than ever, and she was afraid she 
should cry in a minute more. 

Just then another little girl eame running out of 
the school-house toward the group by the gate. She 
had a bright, honest face, but Waitstill was afraid of 
her toc, for no one yet seemed like a friend. This last 
comer was Bell Burney. 

What are you waiting out here for, girls?’ asked 
Bell. It's almost nine, and Sue is monitor. She'll 
ring the bell in a minute.“ 

The girls began to move away, but Nan Bush lin- 
gered to whisper to Bell. 

There's a new scholar, fresh from the farm. Don't 
sbe look droll?’’ 

Why. I think she looks nice,“ said Bell promptly; 
just like some of my father’s pretty pictures. Is she 
afraid to come in? l'm going to speak to her.“ 

Nan Bush ran off singing saucily, 

A farmer’s life is the life for me, 
I own | love it dearly!“ 
while Bell went up to Waitstill, and softly touched 
the little arm in the gingham sleeve. 

»Come into school with me,“ she said, “and I'll 
show you a nail to bang your bonneton. Let me take 
some of your books. What a pretty cover your 
spelling-book bas!“ 

Waitstill smiled, and the tecrs which had almost 
come did not fall. 

I don’t know anybody," she said confidentially; 
J am going to school, and board at my aunt’s, and 
go home Saturdays. Is the teacher good-natured?” 

Mes, indeed, she’s real good,“ replied Bell. Come, 
hurry, here’s the place to put your bonnet, and now 
follow right along after me.“ 

And so, guarded by Bell Burney, Waitstill got safely 
into the school-room; and there, if the girls did look 
at her, they did not dare to whisper nor laugh. The 
gentle lady-teacher gave her a desk near Bell’s and 
asked her about her studies, so as to decide which 
classes she should enter. And when her lessons were 
set, Waitstill went to studying as hard as she could, 
for her mother bad told her to bea diligent, obedient 
little girl all the time. 

When it was recess she went out in the yard with 
the rest, and tried to feel natural and at home, but 
the girls were full of fun, and thoughtless, and every 
now and then some stray speech would make little 
Waitstill feel awkward and shy. Nan Bush seemed 
possessed by a very spirit of mischief, as she danoed to 
and fro, flinging out saucy remarks, but Bell Burney 
stood stanchly by Waitstill, and drew her into some of 
the merry games that were going on. 

Do you really and truly like her!?“ whispered one 
of the other girls to Bell. 

“Why, yes,“ said Bell; “I think she’s real nice, and 
didn’t you hear the teacher say she would be one of 
the very »rightest of us about her lessons?“ 

“Wei like her, too,“ said the other, hesitating a 
little. “But Nan Bush says it’s funny to wear ging- 
ham, and to come in an old wagon.“ 

My mother likes gingham very much,” said Boll, 
practically; “and itis splendid to ride in a farm-wagop. 
Yeu'd think so if you had ever been in one, going up 
and down the hills, and past woods and orohards.“ 

Waitstill’s fortunes brightened a little that after- 
noon, when in the geography class she bounded Penn- 
sylvania better than any of the rest, even Nan Bush. 
The girls got tired of teasing her, and she was fast 
learning ail the ways and rules of the sohool-room., 
The sharp-eyed monitor never caught her even once 
whispering. 

I'm going to love Bell Burney best of anybody!’’ 
she said earnestly that night to her aunt, just before 
she went homesick to bed to dream of sun-bonnets 
and blackboards. 

The monitor of order,“ who sat at a desk on the 
platform, and watched to see that no one played, or 
whispercd, or idled, never held her office more than a 
week, so there was a change every Monday morning. 
And the very next Monday, to the surprise of the 
whole schoo], Waitstill Brooks's name was oalled as 
monitor for the week,—a mark of honor, the teacher 
said, for her remarkably good behavior. 

Waitstill’s heart fluttered as she took her books and 
passed up the aisle to the desk on the platform. She 
felt proud to think of what the teacher had said, but 
she was frightened at her new position, and wondere1 


how she should ever dare to call aloud thé number of 
any girl she might see misbehaving, which it was the 
rule for the monitor to do. 

All went well onough for the first hour or so, but 
when the teacher became very much engaged with 
some puzzling problems in a muthematical recitation, 
mischief began to brew. Bits ef paper began to be 
thrown, sure to be billets or something else contra- 
band. 

“Fourteen! Twenty-four!" said Waitatill in a rath- 
er trembling voice. 

The offenders were two of the younger giris, and 
they became orderly at once. But a moment later, a 
more daring one drew an apple from her pocket, and 
tock a large bite of it, then pushed it toward a 
peighter. 

Nineteen!“ s:id Waitstill clearly, gathering oour- 
age with the consciousness of power. The apple 
slowly disappeared in the desk numbered nineteen. 

This roused Nan Bush’s attention. 

“That little countrywoman is really getting 
uppisb,“ she thought to herself, and she began to feel 
defiant and ready to tease. Waitstill saw her black 
eyes sparkling, and in a moment more the care-for- 
nothing girl made up a hideous, grotesque face at her, 
prolonging it till some of the smaller scholars were 
tittering uncontrollably. 

“ Twenty-seven said Waitstill uneasily. But Naa 
only repeated the grimace a second time intensified. 

“Twenty-seven !’* said Waitstill again, with a spice 
of determination. 

This drew the teacher's inquiring eyes upon them. 
Nan raised her hand for leave to speak. 

Please, ma'am," she said, “I was only trying t 
keep from sneezing.“ 

Ohl“ exclaimed Waitstill impulsively, thon checked 
herself. 

“Twenty-seven may remain at her desk during re- 
cess,’’ said the teacher, and turned again to her olaas 
and blackboard. The scholars were orderly enough 
after that, and demure little Waitstill began te feel 
more at her ease. 

But Nan Bush did not forget “ the little country- 
woman's audacity.“ as she called it, and watched for 
some new ohance to annoy her. It came at last when 
one day, as the girls were just let out for receas, 
Farmer Brooks was seen driving up the street with 
the same old white horse that always held his head 
down, and the same dusty farm-wagon, the back of 
which was all covered this time with a piece of brown 
begging. 

* Oh, there’s father! there’s father!“ cried Waitstill 
joyously. 

“Oh, what an elegant equipage!“ laughed Naa, 
mockingly; and such a spirited steed! and how 
handsome your father looks! I wish he would give 
me aride. Come, girls, let’s all run to the gate and 
see the happy meeting of Waitstill and her father.” 

“You mea thing! exclaimed one of the girls, in- 
dignantly, who had been friends with Waitstill ever 
since she had been helped by her in fractions.’ But 
three or four laughed, and joined sides with Nan. 

Bell Burney, with great dignity for a little girl, fol- 
lowed Waitstill, who with flushed cheeks had hurried 
out on the sidewalk to see her father. 

Farmer Brcoks reined up his horse, and uttered an 
energetio “ Whoa, there!"’ his whole face beamiog 
with good-natured gladhess at the sight of his little 
girl. In his own heart he had not the slightest doubt 
but that his darling was the pet of the whole. school 
by this time, and that every girl there was her friend. 

**So here you be, littleone!’’ he exolaimed heartily. 
“Come out to see father, didn't you? And here are 
all your little mates! Why, what a lot of pretty 
faces!"’ 

“Here's my best friend, father, said Waitstill, 
pointing to Bell Burney at her side. 

Bless her little heart, then!" said her father. 
Lou must bring her home with you to spend vaoa- 
tion, Waitstill, and we'll show her how we live out in 
the country. I'm glad I came scross you out here, 
for I was just going to your Aunt Jane's. Here's 
something the boys sent you very particular.” 

It was a great brown paper bag, its sides well 
stuffed out. Nan Bush and her clique tittered on the 
other side of the fence. Waitstill and Bell peepel 
into the bag. It was full of butternut-meats, ali oare- 
fully picked out in nice halves. 

“Oh, butternutmeats!’’ exclaimed Bell. 
perfectly splendid!“ 

Tes,“ said Mr. Brooks; the boys were cracking 
out on the kitchen-hearth pretty much all last even- 
ing. 

Waitstill's few friends and half -friends, who were 
looking on with silent interest, visibly brightened. 
In anticipation they were already tasting butternut- 
meats. Two very little girls immediately deserted 
Nan Bush’s party, and stood soberly by the gate. 

Tell the boys I thank them ever so muoh,“ said 
Waitstill. 

“And that ain’t all,” said Mr. Brooks delightedly. 
“Where do you think I am going next?” 

“To market, may be, said Waitst ill a little softly, 
for fear Nan weuld laugh. 

“Why, what a little guesser you are!“ exclaimed 
her father with admiration. “ Yes, to market it is. 
But you sball have a sight first, seeing you couldu’t be 
there at the gathering. 

And pulling off the cevering of coarse bagging, he 
revealed a load of cherries. Baskets upon baskets full 
of the tempting fruit were packed close together. 

There's three kinds,“ said Mr. Brooks, looki 
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round to all his audience for appreciation—‘ the 
black ox-hearts, and the red, and these little sweet 
enes half pink and half yellow. We stripped the 
three trees yesterday, and here's your share, Wait- 
still, ‘best and brightest varieties mixed,’ as Ammin- 
adab said. 

And with that he handed Waitstill a large basket 
brimming full of the biggest, ripest cherries, half 
veiled under green leaves; then bidding the whole 
group a jovial good-by, he roused up his horse, and 
rattied off to market. | 

Ah! who was the idol of the school then? Who, 
but little Waitstill, as with Bell to help her she car- 
ried the basket of cherries into the yard. Aren’t 
they splendid!“ What a good father you've got!“ 
»I never saw so many at once in all my life!“ Are 
they sweet! Are they juicy?” Oh, Waitie, do 
give me just one!’’ Such words as these were heard 
in all directions, and every one of Nau's adherents 
abandoned her on the spot. 

Nan was taken aback. She walked up and down at 
a little distance, seeing cherries in every girl’s hand, 
and hearing exclamations of enjoyment. Waitstill 
dispensed them liberally to all who came, and then 
seated herself on the grass to make two enormous 
bunches of the handsomest for Miss Graham and Bell 
Burney. Chancing to look up, she saw Nan a little 
way off, looking on. Nan’s mouth was fairly water- 
ing for a taste of the fruit, but she was too independent 
to change her manner now and court Waitatill like 
the rest. 

But Waitstill did not harbor malice; she wanted to 
please them all, and so she sent a double handful to 
Nan by Bell. Nan colored up to her crimps, and said 
as she took them: 

„Well, she is a good-natured little thing, after all, 
Bell.“ 

This was Waitstill’s triumph. And when she sup- 
plemented it by a distribution of the bagful of but- 
ternut-meats, her, school-mates’ hearts were won 
forever. 

It takes fire to bring out the beauty of silver,“ 
said Nan Bush, saucy as ever;’’ andif it hadn’t been 
for me, you wouldn’t have kncwn half how good and 
sweet-tempered Waitstill is!“ 


The Church. 


HOME. 
THE HOME MISSIONARY NEW DEPARTURE. 


NE great object of the National Congregational 
Council at Oberlin was to give a new impulse to 
the cause of Home Missions, through the American 
Home Missionary Society. For this purpose a Com- 
mittee of Conference was appointed by the Council, 
to suggest to the Executive Committee of the Home 
Missionary Society a plan for increased efficiency in 
their work, after extended correspondence with the 
friends of the cause in the West. The plan suggested 
has been considered, and unanimously adopted in joint 
session. Its essential elements are (1.) to organize in 
each State a Home Missionary Society, which shall ap- 
point as many district executive committees as are 
necessary, through whom the parent society shall act, 
and designate fields, missionaries and appropriations, 
in counsel and coUperation with the State Superin- 
tendent. 

(2.) The state superintendents are to be nominated 
dy the chairmen of the district Executive Committees, 
who are to be a board of overseers for the State, and 
who with the superintendent are to excite the churches 
to increased energy, liberality and harmony. 

(3.) Each State society is to appoint a treasurer 
annually, who shall receive the contributions of the 
State, and transmit them to the parent society, and 
keep an aceurate account of all the contributions and 
expenditures in the State. 

(4.) In the frontier States larger provision is to be 
made for proseeuting missionary work, among the 
floating and pioneer population, where it may not be 
possible at once to organize churches. 

G.) As soon as possible each State is to assume and 
sustain its own home missionary work, and to pay 
over its surplus funds to the American, Home Mission- 
ary Society, thus becoming auxiliary and coiperative. 

This plan, it will be seen, throws increased responsi- 
bility upon the churches of the States in which the 
work of home mi-sions has been conducted, and aims 
to make them as soon as possible independent, zealous 
and liberal fellow-laborers in the great cause. Of this 
plan the Home Missionary says: 

„The machinery is as simple as possible, easily under- 
stood, easily worked. With the united wealth of both 
sections to equip it; with the zeal, courage and energy 
of the young West to move it, and the almost halr- 
eentury’s experience of the National Society to guile 
it, what can wanting to that harmonious, prompt, 
efficient advance, in the great Home Missionary work, 
for which so many are anxiously looking? What, but 
the Spirit of God rousing the churches to a new conse- 
cration; moving their young men to solemnly settle 
the question of their call to the ministry; theiy able 
ences to give as God hath prospered them; their devout 
ones to pray without ceasing, ‘Thy kingdom cgme!’”’ 

The ameunt reccmmended by the Council to the 
Congregational ehurches, to be raised for the So>iety 
is £00,000 dellars, or nearly twice its previous annual 
izcome. This amount must be raised by the increased 
intelligerce, zeal and liberality of the pastors and 
churches, for the Society has no paid collectiag agents. 

This Scciety has been in operation about 45 years, in 


founding churches, sustaining ministers and organiz- 
ing society on Christian principles. It has expended 
in this work 6, C00, 000 dollars. 

For the last ten years it has on an average commis- 
sioned 800 men annually, and now sustains 940 men. 
It began in New Engiand, the Middle, and the Western 
States. Now its field extends to the Pacific and to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

It has organized as many as 3,350 churches, of which 
more than 1,700 have become self-supporting. To 
—.— churches more than 21,800 persons have been 

ded. 

The 940 missionaries now sustained occupy about 
2,000 fields. Of these laborers 37 are in the Pacific 
States. These 940 laborers have performed a great 
work during the year. They have gathered 5,833 per- 
sons into churches, and taught more than 71,000 chil- 
dren in their Sunday-schools. 

The society are desirous to extend their operations, 
for a wide field is open before them, demanding in- 
stant effort. They say: 

The expansion of the work does not yet keep pace 
with the march of God's providence. In four months 
of 1871, 35,000 people found homes in Nebraska. Other 
States are each receiving, annually, from 50,000 to 
100,000 settlers; railroads are daily pushing into re- 


ons that just now were unbroken solitudes; hun- 

reds of rising towns call for the gospel: tens of 
thousands of pioneers scattered over the prairies, or 
delving in the mountain mines, or felling the forests 
of the Pacific slope, are living and dying without its 
blessed ministrations.“ 

The worth of the work already done by the Society 
is beyond all estimate. It is impossible to conceive 
what this country would have been had this society 
and all its organizing — ste left out in ita form- 
ing period. It has wrought 4 sublime work for com- 
ing ages. 

But greater results are in the future if the churches 
are faithful. Such a field of effort, with results so 
vast, so sure, so near, was never before offered to the 
churches of God. Weare not dealing with Northern 
barbarians, to elevate and organize whom demanded 
centuries, but with men who can comprehend and 
carry out the highest ideals of Christian civilization, 
and who need only temporary aid to become in turn our 
fellow-laborers in the great work of renovating the 
world. 

The promise of increase is encouraging. The finan- 
cial year of the Home Missionary Society reports 
$294,000—#48,000 more than last year—$10,000 more than 
in any previous year. 

The recommendations of the Committee of the 
Council and of the Society as to State organizations 
in the West and a more vigorous administration are 
to be carried out in good faith. 


MISSIONARY CONVENTIONS, 


As a general fact the benevolent societies in ecclesi- 
astical meetings are crowded by business into a small 
space, and occupy a subordinate position. When they 
are singly presented, there is danger of a dispropor- 
tioned and exaggerated statement of their importance 
and claims. 

To avert these evils a practical union of societies has 
been effected in the work of enlightening and exciting 
the community in the benevolent enterprises of the 
age. The societies thus united are the seven specially 
recommended by the National Congregational Council, 
and their united meetings are producing quite a re- 
vival of benevolent interest and enterprise. In the 
series of meetings now being held in Connecticut, the 
American Board is represented by missionaries 
Schaufler, Tyler and Groat, and Dist. Sec. Bush; the 
Am. Education Society, Rev. L. Griggs, D.D.; the Am. 
Home Missionary Society, Rev. J. E. Roy, of Chicago, 
Field Superintendent; Am. Cong. Union, Dr. C. Cush- 
ing, Sec.; Am. Missionary Association, M. E. Strieby, 
Sec.; College Soeiety, Rev. H. Q. Butterfield, Sec.; 
Cong. Publishing Society, Dr. Barrows, Sec. Te 
Congregational House is also represented by Rev. J. P. 
Longworthy. The meetings of the last week were 
held at Meriden and New Milford. This week they are 
to be at Mystic Bridge, Colchester, and Norwich. 
Next week they are to be at Stafford Springs, Andover, 
Norwalk. During the last week of April at Willi- 
mantic, New Britain, and two other places. This will 
complete a series of twenty-four conventions. The 
meetings are gotten up in each district by a committees, 
which also directs in the movement of each session. 
Five to eight churches are usually represented by 
their pastors and delegates. The testimony, we are 
told, of the people has been that they were delighted 
with the services. 

In Massachusetts, ten or twelve similar meetings 
have been held with the best results. The large map 
exhibited by Rev. Dr. Barrows, showing at once the 
vast field ; resented by our country, gives distinctness 
to the varied work undertaken in all its relations. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The Congregational Churches of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and vicinity, met by invitation, at the Plymouth 
Church, on Thursday, April 4, at 3 p. mM. As Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, are a part of 
the vicinity of New York, delegates were present 
ircm churcbes in those States. The newly imported 
pastor of the Tabernacle Church was also cordially 
welcomed into the fellowship of the Congregational 
brethren, and found himself at once quite at home. 

Before listening to the reports of the Churches, the 
repert of a cc umittee, appointed at the last meeting, 
wes prescnied and adopted, prescribing the mole of 


the 
| cluded. 


conducting the exercises of the body, into the details 
of which we cannot enter. 

A report was also presented designed to discoun- 
tepance hereafter @xpensive entertainments of the 
body, in order thut the weaker churches might be 
= participate in the benefits of their meet- 
pgs. 

It was understood, however, that no reflection was 
intended upon the bounteous provisions of the Plym- 
outh Church for the present occasion, which, as the 
pastor stated, were designed to make up all the de- 
ficiencies of the last meeting, thus preparing them- 
selves to open a new account, under the future dis- 
pensation of economy, whatever it might be. After 
these preliminaries the reports of about forty churches 
were presented. Of course there could be no time for 
much detail of statement in an hour and a half. Yet 
the main facts of each case were clearly presented, 
and atintervals the assemby united in prayer, thanks- 
giving and singing. On the whole the reports were 
very encouraging. In some of the churches revivals 
were reported, and in all growth and progress. 

At 6. Mu. the convention adjourned to the lecture- 
room, where an abundant repast had been provided 
by the ladies of the church and society. They did 
not, on this occasion, depend on hired agents, but 
took the matter into their own hands, and not only 
met abundantly all the demands of appetite, but also 
all the higher requisitions of beauty and of taste. 
Nothing could be more perfect than their entertain- 
ment. 

Nota little was contributed to the enjoyment and 
prefit of the entertainment, by a number of musical 
performances from a volunteer choir, which were 
enthusiastically applauded. The musio of the church 
choir and congregation also was eminently devotional 
and appropriate. 

After the supper, services were resumed in the 
church, and the subject of discussion was introduced 
by the pastor of Plymouth Church. His aim was to 
expose the false views of the terrors of death to Chris- 
tians, which had superseded the more cheerful and 
and triumphant views of the New Testament. He 
was followed by Brother Taylor of the Tabernacle 
Church, who, at the special request of the moderator, 
addressed the assembly. His views were in harmony 
with those of the first speaker. They were followed by 
Dr. Budington, the Rev. J. C. Meserve and Dr. E. 
Beecher. The exercises could hardly be called a dis- 
cussion, since there was a general agreement of views 
between all the speakers. But the services were ex- 
perimental, practical, and deeply interesting. The 
only point on which any diversity of views ap- 

was as to the propriety of wearing mourning 
on the death of friends. 


FOREIGN. 
CONTROVERSY AT ROME. 


E are glad to see that the leading Roman 
Catholic organ of Boston has commenced a re- 
publication of the great debate at Rome. The opening 
argument of Sciarelli, seeres to be fairly presented, and 
certainly it is not one easy to be answered. We shall 
look with interest for the reply of Fabiani. That he 
felt the power of Sciarelli’s argument is obvious from 
the fact that he abandoned the common Catholie 
ground of the twenty-five years’ Papacy of Peter at 
Rome, and insisted only on the fact that he was there 
at some time. Though itis stated that the Pope has 
forbidden any further debate, we trust that it will not 
interrupt the good work of republication, so auspicious- 


ly begun. 
METHODIST UNION. 


We have mentioned the efforts to produce union 
among the Presbyterians of Great Britain. Phe 
thoughts of the Methodist bodies of England are being 
turned into the same direction, although no matured 
plan of union has been developed. The Wesleyan 
Methodists are the main body, but outside of them 
there is at least an equal amount of Methodist in- 
fluence distributed in sx bodies, as the following 
statistics from the Methodist Recorder will show: 


Few seem to beaware of the strength of Methodism 
outside the Wesleyan Connection, and * a glance at 
the last published statistics will show its extent in the 


United Kingdom as follows: 
Full Minis- Local 
Members. ters. Preachrs. 


Methodist New Connection 25,459 155 1,126 
Primitive Methodists - - - 149,771 873 13,649 
United Meth. Free Church - - 61,992 275 3,245 
Wesleyan Reform, Union - 8,650 23 60) 
Bible Christians, or Bryanites 18,050 133 1.365 
Primitive Wesleyans (Ireland) - 8,400 61 say 300 

270,322 1,520 20,285 

As compared with 

Wesleyan Connection - - - 367,00 1,384 13,000 
Total of all Methodists in 637,417 2,904 33,285 


the United Kingdom - ) 

It will thus be seen that Methodism outside the 
Wesleyan body is only about one-fourth less in num- 
ter of members than the latter, while in amount of 
reaching power it is actually in excess. It may also 
airly be concluded that if the minor bodies of Method- 
ism go on increasing in the same ratio as they have 
done, viewed collectively, they will before long ex- 
ceed the Old Body in numerical strength. Asa whole, 
Methodism in its various branches exceeds in number 
of church members all other Dissenting denomina- 
tione put together; and in number of preachers all 
t Churches of the land- Anglicans in- 


These facts of themselves speak forcibly in favor of 


| closer union of the various sections of Methodism. 


Who can estimate the influence that one united 
Methodist Church would have upon the la:d and the 
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worid in general? What inoreased usefulness ven’ 
be 


ced by concerted labor and 
es, what an amount of power, as well as — 
== be saved for new fields by such coUperation? 


NONCONFORMIST UNION. 


The attention of the other Nonoonformists of Great 
Britain is also being turned in the same direction. In 
the English Independent of March 14, 1872, there is an 
article entitled Rural Nonformity, in which the divi- 
sive and weakening power of sectarian divisions among 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
&c., is powerfully set forth. At twosuccessive meetings 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
the subject has been discussed, and various proposi- 
tions made, without as yet discovering an effectual 
remedy, for the evil. When it is discovered, will our 
brethren inform us of the fact, for we are paralyzed 
in the greatest part of our land by the same evil? The 
picture drawn by the English Independent seems al- 
most to have been daguerreotyped from communities 
throughout our land, and especially in the West. 

Our English brethren, however, have an additional 
reason to deprecate so general a division of denomina- 
tions, which does not affect us, in the power which it 
gives to the Established Church. A conference on 
the subject is to be held, the results of which we shall 
await with great interest. 


THE EXODUS OF THE POPE. 


That the Pope is unpleasantly situated at Rome, 
where everything reminds him of his lost temporal 
power, and where the rising of another sun eclipses 
him as a star, we need no one to tell us. The Pope, 
too, insists that he is virtually a prisoner at Rome, 
though the assertion appears to be somewhat ridicu- 
lous in view of facts. 

But that removal from Rome has been contemplated, 
and that England and Austria have offered to the 
Pope places of retreat, is notorious, and positive state- 
ments have been made in many papers that the re- 
moval is near at hand and certain. 

The last accounts, however, are contradictory. The 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph assures us that 
the Pope told him, in a recent personal interview, that 
he had ne intention of leaving Rome, “ unless circum- 
stances at present unforeseen should compel him to 
take that step.“ On the other hand, the correspond- 
ent of the Daily News asserts that preparations are in 
progress for a removal, and that Cardinal Antonelli 
is so sure of it that he is packing up his things fora 
departure. 

The truth seems to be that there are certain contin- 
gencies that would lead the Pope to depart, such as 
the threatened expropriation of the church of San 
Vitale by the Italian Government. But this was not 
persisted in, and the Government will avoid giving 
any good reasons for leaving, and, therefore, the pres- 
ent probability is that the Pope will continue to muke 
Rome the of his 


Te Week. 


From Tuesday, April 2, to Monday, April 8. 


— 


ONGRESS.— The Senate remodeled the Tariff 
Bill so thoroughly that when it went back to the 
House its originators refused to acknowledge it, and a 
spirited debate of two hours followed, wherein it was 


decided that the Senate’s action was unconstitutional, | 


in that it practically originated a revenue measure, 
thereby trespassing upon the rights of the House. A 
resolution was passed and sent to the Senate inform- 


ing that body that its substitute for the House bill 


was tabled as unconstitutional. The Senate decided 
to print the resolution, its extraordinary character 
rendering discussion nevessary before sending it to 
committee. This falling out, of course, postpones in- 
definitely the free entry of tea and coffee. The Senate 
spent the greater part of Tuesday in a desultory de- 
bate on a charge of Ku-Kluxism brought by Senator 
Edmunds against sundry Southern generals, who de- 
nied, point-blank, the truth of the allegations. On 
Tuesday the Committee on Commeroe reported a bill 
to revive the ship-building interest. It provides for 
the payment of a drawback on timber, metals, and 
other materials which may be imported and used in 
the construction of vessels engaged in foreign trade; 
for the payment of an equivalent bounty in case 
American materials are used; for re-registration of 
American vessels, within two years after the passage 
of the act; for the admission of foreign vessels to 
American registration; and for the exemption from 
duty of all ship-stores and coal to be used on American 
vessels voyaging to foreign countries. Moreover, all 
the vessels registered as above may be taken by the 
Government in time of danger, under specified regu- 
lations. On Friday the House passed an important 
bill regarding the rights of seamen, and authorizing 
the appointment of commissioners whose duty it shall 
be to save seamen from the impositions to which they 
are subjected in our large ports. The week has been, 
upon the whole, quite lively in point of interest, but 
no marked progress was made in legislation. 


Of the investigations which are either progressing 
or at a standstill in Washington, that which aooused 
Secretary Robeson of various crimes and misdemeanors 
has been the feature of the week, and appears, at this 
writing, to have broken down very completely so far 


as the prosecution is concerned. The charges were in 
brief that the Secretary had paid $92,060 more than he 
had any right te pay, on the Seoor claim, and that he 
was interésted in certain contract operations, whereby 
be and his partners bad realized enormous sums of 
money. The Secor charge looked as though it could 
be easicst proven, Congress having provided ina spe- 
cial clause that no further payments should be made. 
But the Secretary has shown that the extra disburse- 
ment was entirely outside of the Secor claim and was 
actually due for work done under proper authority, 
but not included in the original contract. The ex- 
planation seems to us perfectly satisfactory. With 
regard to the alleged speculations in contracts, we can 
only say that thus far the prosecution has not sus- 
tained its charges, and has in effect withdrawn its 
case. Nevertheless, if our readers see journals which 
belong to the out-and-out anti-administration party 
they will see that Mr. Robeson is still denounced as 
guilty of every crime which has been laid to his 


charge. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island have held their 
State elections since our last issue, and the result was 
in both cases favorable to the Republicans. In the 
first-named State the total vote was 93,047, of which 
Jewell (Rep.) received 46,561, Hubbard (Dem.) 44,562, 
and the two other candidates, representing temperance 
and labor-reform, the remainder. This is a very de- 
cided success, considering everything, and is regarded 
with great satisfaction in administration circles. The 
Legislature gains in Republican strength in both 
Houses and will stand about 28 majority on joint bal- 
lot. In preparing a table of elections, printed a fort- 
night ago, we were misled by apparently good author- 
ity regarding the date of the Rhode Island election. 
It occurred on the 3d inst, Seth Padelford (Rep.) being 
chosen Governor by a majority of 1,176. A Democratic 
Lieut.-Governor is probably elected by a small ma- 
jority. Atthis writing it is not certain but that his 
case will go to the Legislature. The remainder of the 
ticket was Republican by some 2,100 majority. 


Professor 8. F. B. Morse, the inventor of the 
electro-magnetic telegraph died in this city on the 2d 
inst., in the eighty-first year of his age, after a brief 
but severe illness. Although there are individuals 
who still dispute his claim to that invention which 
carried the news of his death all over the civilized 
world before Wednesday morning, he was the ac- 
knowledged author of modern telegraphy, and his 
claims are recognized by all nations. Prussia, Austria, 
Wurtemburg, France, Turkey, Russia, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Spain, and others have, either jointly or individ- 
ually, sent him substantial tokens of appreciation, 
and during his travels at home and abroad he was 
constantly accorded honors such as have seldom been 
enjoyed by a discoverer or inventor. In reaching a 
successful realization of his ideas, Prof. Morse com- 
bined the discoveries of several investigators in this 
especial line of experiment, whence arose the disputes 
to which we have already referred. It was not, how- 
ever, until after three years of patient trial that he 
succeeded in sending messages through a half-mile of 
insulated wire. The matter excited some interest 
among scientific men, was laughed at and encumbered 
with ridiculous amendments when brought before 
Congress, and only after eight years more, namely, 
in March, 1843, was an appropriation almost inadvert- 
ently passed in the hurry of the midnight hour before 
adjournment. In 1844 a message was sent from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore, and the success of the undert k- 
ing was assured, although years of law-suits and vexa- 
tious delays were still before the inventor. Professor 
Morse created an industry which now employs many 
thousands of persons and many millions of capital, 
and if his pecuniary rewards seem insignificant in 
comparison with the fortunes which have been ac- 
quired through his instrumentality, it must be ad- 
mitted that ample honors have been accorded him, 
while in more material rewards he was far more 
fortunate than most of those to whom science and art 
owe tbeir greatest progress. Many publio bodies have 
passed appropriate resolutions since his death, and it 
is probable that besides the statue already erected in 
the Central Park, some monument more national and 
cosmopolitan in its character will be raised to his 
memory. 

An association with General Burnside as its Presi- 
dent, and various military men as its subordinate offi- 
cers, has been formed in this city, with the design of 
making rifle-practice a part of the training of our 
militia. Strange as it may seem, ball-practice is un- 
known in our present system of drill; and if the mili- 
tia is to be kept up at all, it is certainly desirable to 
wake it efficient in this respect. Canada several years 
ago established a rifle-range modeled after that at 
Wimbledon, England, and the average Canadian Vol- 
unteer can probably send a bullet much nearer the 
mark than his Yankee cousin. It is understood that 
an attempt will be made to secure Government aid in 
this matter. Meantime, a bill is before the House 
Militia Committee to increase by $500,000 the annual 
appropriation for the manufacture of arms, and a 
number of manufacturers are lobbying to secure an 
amendment which will necessitate the expenditure of 
half the money in the purchase of arms from private 
makers. These manufacturers think that the whole 
of the money ought to go for buying contract-made 


wespons; but they are willing to compromise for half 
This is certainly liberal on their part. 


It will strike Americans as somewhat absurd that 
some people in Paris and Vienna credit Bismarck 
with the present complications regarding the Alabama 
claims. An article in the Vienna Wanderer, which 
bas been extensively copie d and too widely be deved, 
has brought out the Liberté, a Pu isian journal, in an 
exposé of the Chancellor's purposes, which it declares 
are “to forma United Germany, and make her a mari- 
time Power of the first order.“ Te attain the first 
point in this project the nine million Germans in 
Austria are to be annexed; and to attain the second, 
Holland, Antwerp and a convenient Mediterranean 
port are necessary. In view ofthese simple wants an 
alliance with Russia and Italy must be established, 
and in order to keep England quiet, the irrepressible 
Chancellor, it is asserted, has revived the Alabama 
question. This view is certainly an astute one, highly 
characteristic of the imaginative diplomatic theorists of 
Europe, and most complimentary to Prince Bismarck. 


In continuation of this subject, a conversation with 
M. Thiers is reported in the Patric, in which the Presi- 
dent is represented as speaking in the most confident 
terms of thearmy in allits departments,and ending with 
an ejaculatory wish for peace. M. d' Arnoult, the inter- 
viewer, suggested that Bismarck, having two billions of 
francs in the treasury; an army which believes in its 
own invineibility; the alliance, absolute or possible, of 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, Egypt (as oppesed to Tur- 
key), with England neutral if not actively friendly, 
might, “fortified by these advantages and others, 
hurry on the aggressive projects which he meditated 
uguinst Russia, eto. M. Thiers replied that the two 
billions were already spent; that the Prussian war 
accounts were not yet adjusted, and that the alliances, 
actual and possible were at least problematical, end- 
ing as he begun with a eulogy of the army and staff, 
which culminated in this extraordinary assertion, “If 
the defense of Paris had been otherwise conducted, the 
Prussian army would have been crushed under our 
walls.“ 


An “ International Institution for the Prevention 
and Punisbment of Infractions of the Geneva Con- 
vention“ is the awkwardly expressed title of a 
preject for the further civilization of wars. As 
soon as a war breaks out the President of tho 
Swiss Republic, ez officio, the most neutral of all 
neutrals, is to summon a Committee of five per- 
sons, two of whom will respectively represent the 
belligerents and three will be named by neutral 
powers. This committee is to consider and decide 
upon all questions arising between the contending par- 
ties, who are bound to abide by the decision. The 
difficulty which stands in the way of such arbitration 
is a very obvious one, namely, the indisputable fact 
that the nation against whom a verdict is brought will 
be very unlikely to submit, simply because there is no 
external power to enforce obedience. This was suf- 
ficiently evident when Russia announced that she pur- 
posed abrogating the Black Sea treaty, and was jus- 
tified in her intended action by the conference at 
London. No one, of course, believes for a moment 
that, had the decision been qther than it was, Russia 
would have abstained from building ships, and from 
the forbidden engineering operations about Sebastopol. 


Sar Charles Dilke, famed for his Newcastle and other 
speeches, and for his republican prooclivities, distin- 
guished himself in the House of Commons on the 19th 
ultimo, by bringing forward his sometime impending 
motion relative to an investigation of the Civil Liat, 
that is to say, of the Queen's household expenditures. 
The cable reports, two weeks ago, gave some idea of 
the scene which ensued in the House, but the mail ac- 
counts, just received, describe it in more definite 
terms, the Spectator saying that had the riet oc- 
curred “in the French Assembly it would have fur- 
nished an argument for recalling Napoleon III., and 
in America would have been quoted to disoredit a Re- 
public.“ Sir Charles's speech was quite long, and not 
so interesting, simply because it was not so vitupera- 
tive, as was expected. The riot referred to took place 
upon the attempt to second Sir Charles’s motion. It 
consisted, even according to the sedate official report, 
of cat-calls, cock-crowings, and other similar noises, 
which lasted for more than an hour, and caused the 
more dignified of the journals to admit, with shame, 
that in a large assembly, which may be fairly supposed 
to consist of English gentlemen, there are always some 
men who are giad to cast aside the decorum proper to 
a Parliament, and prove themselves of the same olay 
that goes to the composition of a mass-meeting of re- 
formers in Hyde Park. It would have been wiser,” 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, “to suffer the difference in 
views to be symbolized by a differenve in demeanor.“ 


Mr. Disraeli, the Earl of Derby, and other prom- 
inent Tories spoke at Manchester, England, on Thurz- 
day, taking their cue, in a general way, from Disraeli, 
who in condemning the course of the Gladstone 
Ministry, admitted that it was impossible for America 
to withdraw from her position regarding the conse- 
quential damages. He cencluded, to the 


telegraph, by expressing the belief that the record 
of ministerial incompetence would be sealed by the 
ultimate acknowledgment of the principle of indirect 
claims, the. results whereof must be fraught with ut- 
most danger to England.” 
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3 . 4 LIGHT AND SOUND. a clean skin. Sixth, get plenty of sleep at night. Sev- 
Scientific and Sanitary 0 T is now generally the accepted doctrine that enth, keep cheerful and respectable company. Eighth, 
—— both light and sound are produced by vibration, Keep out of debt. Ninth, don't set your mind on 


SOCIAL STATISTICS. 


T is a comparatively recent feature of scientific 
investigations that they have been extended into 
regions formerly supposed to be the exclusive domain 
of morals and ef the human will, in such a sense as to 
render exact study and the deduetion or application 
of natural laws impracticable. It cannot be denied 
that by the patient collation of numerous facts, statis- 
ticians have established a certain regularity of human 
actions and of results directly or indirectly dependent 
upon them. The statistics of marriages, crimes, dis- 
eases, accidents, suicides, length of life, letters posted 
without address or without stamps, and many other 
curious lines of inquiry, are indicative of the action 
of uniform eauses, outside of the free choice of the 
human actor. It has been feared by some good men 
that the advanwe of statistical science will undermine 
the doctrine of free-will and moral responsibility; but 
we do net share thisapprehension. The great fact of 
destiny, as a truth oorrelative to that of individual ex- 
istence and choice, has been acknowledged in all phil- 
oscphies, and it is no more likely to lead to fatalism 
when called statistics than when called prodestina- 
tion. 

It is true that Mr. Buckle, in words at least, discards 
the notion of a “capricious or personal principle,“ 
like free-will, controlling human action; but he 
scareely meas all that he says, and at all events, it is 
not necessary te go so far, under the logic of statistics. 
@uetelet, ef Belgium, the greatest authority in this 
department, admits the existence of free-will, but con- 
fines its efeets within comparatively narrow bounds. 
In predicting average or collective sozial phenomena, 
its disturbing power, he thinks, may be disrezarded. 

A few illustrations of social and vital statistics may 
be given from M. Quetelet’s Physique Sociale. We 
condense from a recent review of that work and the 
Anthropemeétrie of the same author, in Nature. 

From a table of the ages at which people marry in 
Belgium, it appears that not only the normal mar- 
riages, say, ef men under forty-five with women un- 
der thirty, are regular in proportion to the popula- 
tion, but the unusual marriages are regular also. 
Thus, in each of five five-year periods, from 1841 to 
1865, there were six men aged from 30 to 45 who mar- 
ried women aged 60 or more, and 1 to 2 men aged 30 or 
less who married women aged 60 or more. The deduc- 
tion suggested is tha the constitution of society in 
Belgium (in the relation ef the sexes, or the distribu- 
tion of property, or seme other particular) leads so 
many yeung husbands to choose old wives, the result 
being constant, though the agents are presumably 
free. 

Of course the mode of life affects its length. Statis- 
tics show that the mortality of the very poor is about 
half as much again as that of the very rich. As to the 
influence of professions, it appears that in Germany 
only twenty-four doctors reach the age of seventy as 
against thirty-two military men and forty-two theolo- 
gians. If these figures are accurate, it must be accept- 
ed as a beneficent arrangement that theologians are 
usually peer, since the mortality that pertains to their 

verty may be balanced by the long life that belongs 

their prefession! It appears, moreover, that bache- 
lors and married men have a better chance of life than 
widowers. The relation between age and crime has 
also been investigated. The French criminal statistics 
estimate the propensity to theft between the age of 
twenty-one and twenty-five, as two-thirds greater than 
between the ages of thirty-five and forty. 

Unmistakable and very important is the bearing of 
popular igmeramee upon crime. In Francs, in 1828-31, 
the constart percentage of accused persons was about 
as follows: Reading and writing well, 12; imperfectly, 
27; not at all, 61. The significance of these figures 
cannot be completely inferred without a similar 
olassification of the whole population; but the per- 
centage ef the ignorant olasses guilty of crime is un- 
doubtedly the highest. Recent statistics in England 
distribute the accused as follows: Reading and writ- 
ing well, 3; imperfeotly, 61; not at all, 36. 

Mr. Tyler, in the review in Nature, already referred 
to, points eut two important bearings of statistical 
science upon morals. The first is the demonstration 
that many acts of supposed benevolence are in reality 
injurious te seciety. Thus the collection and study of 
the statistics of pauperism prove the tendency of in- 
discriminate almsgiving to be not only to maintain, 
but actually to produce, idle and miserable paupers. 
The other bearing of this science upon morals is the 
development of a responsibility on the part of society 
for the crimesand misfortunes of its members. The 
individual is not thereby relieved from responsibility ; 
on the contrary, he is made responsible for the blood 
of his brother as well as his own. Thisis not new doo- 
trine. It pervades the teachings of Christ, who laid 
equal weight upon the individual responsibility of man 
and the brotherhood of men, or what is called “the 
solidarity ef humanity.’’ In his code, it is not only a 
sin to stumble, but also, and undersome circumstances 
a greater, because a more malignant, selfish and de- 
liberate sim te put a stumbling-block in another's way. 
This teaching has inspired the movements of organized 
benevolence and social reform characteristic of Chris- 
tianity, and the light now thrown upon social philos- 
ophy by statistical science enforces and illustrates 
anew its profound truth. 


— 


in the former case, of a highly attenuated, elastic me- 
dium, called ether (not yet positively demonstrated to 
exist), and in the latter case, of the air or some other 
vibrating body. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the vibrations of light are different in character, 
as well as in medium, from those of sound. This differ- 
ence can be easily illustrated. If a number of ivory 
or glass balls are suspended side by side, in contact, 
and a blow is given to the first ball, in the direction of 
the line of balls, the impact is conveyed through all 
the balls, until the last one flies off. What takes place 
here is the alternate compression and elastic recovery 
of form of each ball; and thisis exactly the way in 
which sound is propagated, by longitudinal vibration. 
The propagation of light, on the other hand, is like the 
advance of a wavein water, or ina long cord, lying 
on the ground, and jerked up and down at one end, or 
in a carpet or table-cloth, when shaken or spread. 
Something appears to advance; but when motion has 
ceased, the water, cord or carpet is just where it was be- 
fore. It was the motion or wave that advanced, and if 
we examine the path of each part of the body affected, 
we find that it has merely risen and fallen, in a line 
perpendicular to the progress of the wave. This is the 
nature of the propagation of light, by transverse vi- 
brations. It is well, therefore, to distinguish between 
light and sound, by speaking of the undulations of the 
former, and the pulses of the latter. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
ABBATH SCHOOL ADDRESSES.—Good ad- 


dresses are a great pleasure and attraction ; but 
the best address that ever was delivered is not fit to be 
substituted for the Sunday-school lesson. I have heard 
superintendents say, Now, children, as we have Mr. 
So-and-so with us to-day, we will dispense with the 
lesson, and listen to a few remarks from him.“ This is 
all wrong. I would not attempt to lay down a general 
rule against any address except on stated days. Inthe 
country, where speakers are not easily obtained, it is 
perhaps well to catch them when they come, and to 
make room for their addresses after the lesson. My 
own experience in a city school sustains the following 
rules: 

Ist. Set apart one Sunday in each month as a mis- 
sionary meeting. and omit the lesson regularly on that 
day, supplying its place with addresses and general 
exercises. Do not invite nor allow any one to address 
the school at any other time. Above all, don’t be oon- 
tinually making long speeches to the school yourself. 
The superintendent is always in danger of losing his 
influence by too much talking; and he should avoid 
this whenever he can. Cnce or twice in each year 
address your own school, and do your best, preparing 
yourself as carefully as if they were an audience of 
strangers. To them and yourself it will be a great 
benefit. 


2d. Do not rely upon chance visitors; but invite a 


speaker beforehand for your monthly meeting—one 
whom you know to be able to interest the school. 

3d. Never let a speaker run over his time so as to 
prolong the session of the ‘school. If you are not 
punctual in closing, how can you expect the rest to be 
punctual in coming ?—House’s Hand-Book. 


JELLY Fisn.—Agassiz observes thet “to form an 
idea of his true appearance, one myst meet him as he 
swims along at midday, rather lazily withal, his huge 
semi-transparent disk, witn its flexible lobed margin, 
glittering in the sun, and his tentacles floating a dis- 
tance of many yards behind him.’ Encountering one 
of these huge jelly-fishes, when out in a row-boat, we 
attempted to make a rough measurement of his dimen- 
sions upon the spot. He was lying quietly near the 
surface, and did not seem in the least disturbed by the 
proeeeding, but allowed the oar eight feet in length, to 
be laid across the disk, which proved to be seven feet 
in diameter. Backing the boat slowly along the line 
of the tentacles, which were floating at their utmost 
extension behind him, we measured these in the same 
manner, and found them to be rather more than four- 
teen times the length of the oar, thus covering a space 
ef some hundred and twelve feet. This huge mass is 
produced by a hydroid measuring not more than half 
an inch in length when full grown. 


BoTHERING A Doctor.—A few nights since, at a 
late hour, the speaking-tube at the office door of a 
popular physician, was used by some midnight wag to 
the following effect:—The Doctor was in a very sound 
sleep, when he was partially awakened by a “Halloo”’ 
through the tube, and the following dialogue took 
place: Well, what do you want?“ Does Dr. Jones 
live here?“ Les, what do you want?“ Are you 
Dr. Jones?“ Tes.“ Dr. Simon Jones?“ Tes, 
yes! what de you want?“ Why, how long have you 
lived here?“ “Some twenty years. Why?’’ “ Why? 
why don’t you move?” “If you stay there ten seconds 
more, you'll find that Iam moving! He bounced out 
of bed, but the patient was heard moving“ down the 
street at a rate that defied pursuit.—Cincinnati En- 


quirer. 


Tne Secret or HeEAttTH.—First, keep warm. 
Second, eat regularly and slowly. Third, maintain 
regular bodily habits. Fourth, take early and very 
light suppers, er, better still, none at all. Fifth, keep 


things you don’t need. Tenth, mind your own busi- 
ness. Eleventh, don’t set up to be a sharp, of any 
kind. Twelfth, subdue curiosity. 


—Mrs. Bullard, in the Golden Age, thus describes 
Jean Ingelow: Miss Ingelow herself is a buxom, fine- 
lookipg woman, somewhere near her forties. She has 
an abundance of soft, brown hair, which she winds in 
a graceful fashion of her own about her well-shaped 
head; bright dark eyes, and a lovely changing color, 
which comes and goes in her cheeks at the slightest 
provocation. She is shy, delicate, and reserved, and 
has a true English aversion to being looked at, anda 
still greater horror of being written about. Miss Inge- 
low is a thorough conservatve in ideas as woll asin 
tastes. 


—An Indianapolis paper has a clever burlesque of 
the Jenkins style of reporting weddings. In it the 
the bride’s dress is described as a white megatherium 
silk, trimmed with prussic acid blue pompaded front 
and lambrequins of the same, looped up with calla 
lilies, flecked by furiginated potassite and mellaced 
trivere—ir: ported expressly for her. Her veil was a 
biassed polonaise, trimmed with double-fluted ruch- 
ings, surmounted with the wreath of the snowy trichi- 
nalis. Among the presents was a quilt from the bride's 
grandmother, aged ninety, who can read fine print 
without glasses, and who cracked all the nuts for the 
banquet with her own teeth. 


A German tailor living near Bangor, Me., hav- 
ing in a most improper way married No.2 in a very 
short time after the death of No. 1, was visited by the 
outraged young men of the town, and treated to sov- 
eral tin-hora overtures. Coming out, he addressed to 
his unwelcome visitors the following expostulation: 
“Tsay, poys, you ought to be ashamed of yourselves 
to be makin’ all this noise ven there vas a funeral here 
so soon.—N. T. Tribune. 


—The Attorney-General, in his fifteen-day open- 
ing speech in the Tichborne trial, after quoting the 
familiar passage in Macbeth, 

“ Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage.”’ 


said, I have never yet been alle to make out what 
that adage was.“ It was this: Catus amat pisces, 
sed non vult tingere plantas ;”’ or, as it is rendered in 
Heywood's Proverbs: ‘‘ The cat wouid eate fishe, and 
would not wet her feete.’’—Sabin’s Am. Bibliopolist. 


—The “Journal of Applied Chemistry” recom- 
mends the use of a small quantity of carbolic acid in 
paste, for laying paper-hangings, and in whitewash. 
It will neutralize the disagreeable odor consequent 
upon the decomposition of the paste, and also repel 
cockroaches and other insects. 


“ My son,” said a good mother to her young 
hopeful, did you wish your teacher a happy New 
Lear!“ 

„No, ma’am,”’ responded the boy. 

Well, why not?“ 

Because, said the youth, she isn't happy unless 
she’s whipping some of us boys, and I was afraid if 1 
wished her happiness she’d go for me.“ 


—A New Yorker wrote to General Spinner, asking 
for his autograph, and a sentiment,“ whereupon the 
veteran Treasurer wrote in reply: Lou ask fer my 
autograph, with a sentiment. My sentiment is this: 
„When a gentleman writes another on his own busi- 
ness, he should enclose a postage stamp.”’ 


—Owing to a decision on the part of eminent Ger- 
man savants that sensibility does not cease in the head 
for several hours after it has been severed from the 
body, the Emperor William has determined that de- 
capitation shall no longer be infticted in the Hmpire. 


—An opponent speaking of Mirabeau, said: “That 
man would do anything for money—even a good 
action.”’ 


—*Woman is a delusion, madam!” exclaimed a 
crusty old bachelor to a witty young lady. And 
man is always hugging some delusion or other,“ was 
the quick retort. 


—The opal is a silicate containing water, and is 
much softer than quartz. When the stones become 
dull, they may be made bright again if they are left 
for a month or two in a damp cellar where they will 
absorb more moisture. 

Do not, then,” said I, “my best friends, train 
boys to learn by force and harshness; and direct them 
to it by what amuses their minds, so that you may be 
the better able to discover with accuracy the peouliar 
bent of the genius of each.’’—Plato. 


Wagner has already received for his Tannhaiiser 
alone more than ten times as much as Mozart was paid 
for all his operas. 

—The Swiss engineers—Naaf, Riggenbach, azd 
Zaechokke—are about to oonstruct a railway to the 
summit of Mount Vesuvius, similar to that on Mount 
Washington. 

—It may sound like a paradox, yet the breaking 
of both an army’s wings is a pretty sure way to make 
it fly. 

— Excuse haste and a bad pen,” as the pig said 
when he broke out. 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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The Little Folks, 


CHICKIE’S GOOD-NIGIIT. 
BY 8. u. w. 


EEP ! peep! cheep! cheep! 
Oh, mother, don’t hug me so tight! 
Let me just get my head 
Through my soft feather-bed, 
And take a last look at the light. 


Oh, mother! look quick! 
There’s a bright yellow chick 
Way up in the skies! don't you see? 
Oh, the dear little thing! 
From a cloud’s feathery wing 
I am sure it is winking at me! 


Peep! peep! cheep! cheep! 

See the flowers all nodding their heads! 
And our neighbors, the birds, 
Are toos'‘eepy for words, 

So they settle themselves in their beds. 


Oh, mother, dear! 
It is pleasant in here! 
So cosy, so soft, aud so warm; 
And your sheltering wing 
Is the very best thing 
To shield little chickies from harm. 


I really can't see 
How it ever can be 

Little children should worry and fret, 
When their kind mamma spreads 
Their soft little beds ;— 

And cry out Not yet! oh, not yet!“ 


But peep! cheep! cheep! 
I'm sleepy and tired of the light; 
And the chick in the skies 
Has bid bis bright eyes, 
And I will hide mine, too; good-night. 


IF YOU PLAY WITH CATS-THEN 
TAKE CATS’ PLAY. 
BY AUNT NELLY. 


FEW days ago, one of my little girls was 
sick, and had to lie in bed for several days. I 
tried ina great many ways to amuse her, and make 
the time pass pleasantly. I sang to her, drew pictures 
for her, and at last told her about “when I was a 
little girl,“ and some of the good times I had with my 
cats, and these stories pleased her so much that I am 
going to tell you about them; for she told me very 
seriously, *‘ Why, mamma, those stories are as good 
as Christian Union stories,’’ which she looks for every 
week with a great deal of interest. The eat I am 
thinking about now was large, sleek, and well-formed, 
with a very fine coat of gray and white fur. He was 
very fond of me, and would come out from his retreat 
under the barn, in answer to my voice, when no one 
else could coax him to stir. Well, one day I took him 
upstairs to my room to play Sunday-school (as I had 
a new question-book) and dressed him up in one of my 
doll's best dresses. I made him stand on his hind feet, 
and, holding his fore paws in my hands, we walked 
several times round the room till we came to the two 
trunks whieh I had placed for my class. The other 
scholars were very quiet that day, as they were my 
dolls and two crook-necked squashes dressed up 
nicely, whieh had been under my especial training 
since they were picked from the vine, and thsy 
understeod my ways. You may think those were 
very queer things for children to play with, but my 
sister Sophie and I did not think so. We always 
went out wher the winter squashes were gathere1, 
and selecting the ones which would stand up best, we 
took them under our care to be taught and trained as 
Clara, Flera, and the rest of our children wer., in- 
cluding Fred, the cat. But this time Master Puss 
was very unruly, and did not seemed pleased that he 
should have to wear that pretty white dress and have 
a nice red elenk tied round his neck. He kicked and 
scratched and turned, till it took all my time to at- 
tend to him, without giving any attention to the 
lesson. However, I boxed his ears, and then kissed 
and soothed him into quiet for a few minutes more, 
when he looked up into my face, as if he would like to 
speak, but as he could not, he threw up his right paw 
and tore epen my nose right across the end of it! 

Then with a desperate effort he tore himself outof his 
elothing, and was out in the yard in a trice. He sat 
there quietly wasbing his face and smoothing his fur 
a few minutes after, when I passed through the yard 
with my bleeding nose, to find my father and ask him 
if he thought it would give me lock-jaw. For I had 
always bad a mortal fear of that disease, as a little 
boy from the school where I went had died ofit. But 
father only shook bis head, saying: “I can’t tell, but 
Ihave always told you that if you play with cats you 
must take cats’ play!“ 

If any of you children should meet a lady with a 
scar across the end of her nose you may guess it is 
the one whe wrote this story, for she will carry the 
mark as long as she lives. 

It was not long after this same afternoon I have 
been telling about, that my mother gave me a beauti- 
ful baby-dress, which she said I used to wear myself 
when I was a wee baby in her arms. She made it 
herself, and had run all those little fine tuoks in it 
with her own fingers (sewing machines were not used 
then.) Well, I thought it was a marvel of beauty and 
neatness, as indeed it was. I dressed my doll Flora, in 


it, and thought she never looked so pretty before. 
This I did for several days, till I got a little tired of 
it, and then I thought how pretty it would look on 
Fred, (as I called kitty when he was my child.) My 
nose had got pretty weil, and I thought Kit had for- 
gotten all about it. So I went into the yard with the 
best piece of meat I could find, and soon had my pet 
in my arms. I went to my room trying to think of 
some way by which I could fasten it round the neck 
too tight for bim to jump through and yet not to 
eboke the dear fellow. I got it on nicely, and he 
seemed to think it was as nice as I did, to be dressed 
up in white and to be tended like a baby. I rocked 
him to sleep in my arms and laid him gentlyin the 
cradle. Of course he opened his eyes and looked at 
me as cats always do if you stir them, however sound 
asleep they may be; but I knelt by the cradle and 
soothed him to sleep again till he lay quite as a baby. 
Isat and watched bim a long, long time, with as real 
2 solicitude as mothers watch their babies with. My 
anxiety was more fog the dress just then than the baby, 
as Ifedred he might Jump and run. But he lay quiet so 
long that I ventured across the room to do some little 
thing for ene of the other children, when lo! Master 
Fred forgot his nap, jumped out of his nice cradle and 
rushed down stairs, through the hall and out into the 
yard, and did not rest till he was sitting on one of the 
branches of the largest maple tree in the yard, and 
looking down at me beneath, begging and entreating 
him to come down, and give me the poor remnant of 
my pretty muslin baby-dress. It was so rent and 
rv-ped that it was fit only for the rag-bag, where I 
bad to put it with many tears when Fred thought best 
to come down from his tree and give mea chance, 
And now after all the years that have intervened I 
think I can still hear my father’s voice saying, Well, 
my daughter, if you will play with oats you must 
take cats’ pluy.“ 


A LITTLE GIRL’S STORY. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


AM a subscriber, through mamma, for the Chris- 
tianUnion, and I enjoy it so much, and my little brother 

is so pleased when tho Little Fölks page is read to him, 
that I thought I would contribute a story to that department. 
Iam only fourteen years old, and my story is not very good, 
but if you think it worthy a place in your paper mamma and 
I would be very much pleased to have itinserted. If you do 
not publish it you need not return it. Perhaps I may do bet- 
ter after awhile. At least I shall try. 
Yours Truly, 


MAMMA’S GRAY SQUIRREL. 


One evening in winter we were all sitting in 
mamma's own room, talking over the events of 


8. F. 0. 


the day, when my little brother Charley became tired 


of playing, and running to mamma, said. Mamma, 


will oo take mein oo lap and tell me a ’tory ?”” Mam- 


ma took him in her lap, and said she would tell him 
about a pet squirrel she had when se was a little girl, 
if he would be quiet. So Charley, nestling down in her 
lap, with bis blue eyes fixed eagerly on her face, prom- 
ised to be very still, and mamma began. 

‘*When I was a little girl I used always to be wishing 
for a gray squirrel, for I had heard a great deal about 
them and thought they must be very cunning little 
creatures, so one day I was in ecstasies when wy papa 
brought me one in a nice squirrel cage. The squirrel 
was very tame, and after I had fed him some nuts we 
were quite good friends. I always left the door of his 
cage open, and Billy (for that was his name) would run 
all over the house and ard. 

„My mamma bad a large plant-stand which she kept 
plants on in wixter, and Billy would run all over it, 
and sometimes knook a pot with his bushy tail: 
that would frighten bim, and he would soamper away 
as fastas be could. He used to go to the woods and 
stay two or three days at a time, and when he came 
back sometimes brought nuts with him. One day I 
saw him run up the side of the wood-house and dis- 
appear under the roof somewhere. I had seen him go 
up there before, so I got a ladder and climbed up to see 
what he was doing; and there, in a snug corner where 
there was a sort of shelf, Billy had made himself a 
warm nest of cotton, and beside it piled a little heap of 
nuts, which I found him busily cracking. He was up 
to all sorts of tricks. 

One afternoon in winter I was going out and went to 
get my muff. Billy bad not been seen for some hours, 
and no one knew where he was. I took down my muff, 
thinking it felt rather heavy, and there was the little 
rogue curled up in it, sound asleep. 

“Taking up an interesting book after tea, I hoped not 
to be disturbed; I read on quietly for awhile, when 
suddenly I felt something spring on my back, and 
then Billy jumped into my lap; and what a sight he 
was! He looked as if he had been in some chimney, aud 
was covered with soot from his head to the tip of his 
tail. I had on a clean white apron, but what did he 
care for white aprons? He perched himself on my knee, 
and turned his bright eyes on me as much as to say, 
Mou don't like it, but I’m not afraid of you.” Ial- 
ways kept candy in a small wooden box in my drawer, 


the woods through, calling him dy every pet name I 
could think of. At last my papa came home one day, 
and said that one of the neighbors finding Billy in the 
woods had shot him. Ob, how I cried! I never loved 
any other pet so dearly, and I have always wanted to 
get a gray fquirrel for my little children, but have 
never been able to flad one, as they are so rare.“ 


— 


NIGHT IN A JAPANESE HOTEL. 


A S I was about to pass my first night in a Japan- 

ese house, I watched anxiously the preparations 
for sleeping. These were simple enough; a mattress 
in the form of a very thick quilt, about seven feet long 
by four wide, was spread on the floor: and over it was 
laidan ample robe, very loog, and heavily padded, 
and provided with large sleeves. Haviag put on this 
night-dress, the sleeper covers himself with another 
quilt, and sleeps, i. e., if he has had some years’ prac- 
tico“ in the use of this bed. 

But the most remarkable feature about a Japanese 
bed isthe pillow. This isa wooden box about four 
inches high, eight inches long, and two inches wide at 
the top. It has a cushion of folded papers on the up- 
rer side to rest the neck on, for the elaborate manner 
of dressing the hair does not permit the Japanese, es- 
pecially the women, to press the head on the pillow. 
Every morning the uppermost paper is taken off from 
the cushion, exposing a clean surface without the ex- 
pense of washing a pillow-ease. 

I passed a greater part ef the night in learning how 
to poise my headin this novel manner; and when I 
finally closed my eyes, it was to dream that I was being 
slowly beheaded, and to awake at the crisis to find the 
pillow bottom side up, and my neck resting on the sharp. 
lower edge of the box. During my stay in the country 
I learned many of its customs, mastering the use of the 
chop-sticks, and accustoming my palate to raw fresh 
fish, but the attempt to balance my head onatwo-inoh 
piliow I gave up in despair, after trying in vain to se- 
cure the box and tying it to my neck and head.— 
Pumpelley’s Travels. 


— 


—Little Minnie, to amuse a home-sick cousin who 
was visiting at her house, brought out her choicest 
playthings. Among these was a tiny trunk—s very 
pretty toy—but Freddy bent the lid too far back aud 
broke it off. When he saw what he had done he was 
frightened, and began to cry. Thea dear little Minnie, 
with her own eyes full of tears, said: Never miad, 
Frede y; just see what a cunning little cradle the top 
will wake!“ That was certainly a great deal batter 
than fretting.—Sclected. 


— 


PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
® letters. 
8. 5, 7, 21. 4. 3 waa a female friend of Paul's. 
25, 29, 6, 1, 2, 21, 12 was a disciple with whom the Saviour had a 
long and most instructive conversation. 
H. 14, 16, 8, 18, 21. 20 was a woman of the Old Testament. 
15, 21, 31, 10. 26,22, 23 is a word occurring only once in the 
Bible. 
19, 17, 4, 20, 18 is a word occurring only twice. 
28, 27, 13, 24, 19, 20 was a Jewish month. 
23, 32, 11, 26 is a mountain in the land of Edom. 
Ihe whole is a verve in tho Old Testament. 
OUR SPELLING-CLASS. 

What word in the English language contains “ i" six times? 

What word contains all the vowels tn their order and with 
none of them repeated ? 

What word has seven consonants and one vowel? 

What two words are ero spelled with only four differont 
letters, although cne contains eleven letters and the other 
nine? Isabau. © 

A TREE PUZZLE. 


1. What is the sociable tree? 2. And the dancing tree? 
J. And the tree which is nearest the sea? 

4. And the busicst tree? 5. The most yielding tree? 
6. And the tree where ships may be? 

1. The languishing tree? 8. The least selfish tree? 
9. The tree that bears a curse? 

19. The chronologist’s tree? 11. The fisherman's tree? 
12. And the tree like an Irish nurso? 

13. WI at’s the traitor’stree? 14. And thotell-tale tree? 
15. And the tree that’s the warmes clad ? 

16. The lay man's tree? F. The house-wife's tree? 
18. And the tree that makes one sad. 

— Sele ted by 


D. 


L’ BTRANGER. 
COMBINATIONS. 
(1) Join an animal and a pronoun, ard make an adverb. 
22 Combine an insect and a pronoun, and make part of a 
ower. 
Y Combine a color, an interjection, anda snare, and make a 
weapon. 
(4) Combine news of an arrow, a vowel, and a hint, and you 
have to roast whole. 
50 aunties | to fortify ard obliging, and make the human 
race. Lulu D. 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
hb vnasfhs mthr. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 77th. 


ural Enigma.—“ Make straight paths for year 
ISABEL. BUNNY. H. H. H., FAN, GERTIZ, ESTELLE, W Baz 


MOND, WILLIE PARKER, J. S., BARRY, OPHELIA, 
BENTLEY, INA, EDITHY, ELLA, LALLA. 

To gain this answer. ‘et the words: Avon; Ulan; ney RW 4 
Lien; Anon; Nain; Gown; igh ts arn; Noon; bon, f 
with the last letter, nm, whi is 


Haney. 


A Diat.—“ Auld lang syne.” 
— to all, in the center. 


and going up stairs to get some one day, I found Mas- ee standing at ati,“ Uien” 
ter Billy sitting in the drawer gnawing the cand N - Decapitations.—Piace; Ince; ace; race; brace.—BUNNY, VI¥ 


while the fragments of the box lay scattered around. 
I had left the drawer open, and Billy, probably looking 
about for something to do, had found it se, broken the 
box ard taken possession of the candy. 


** Butone day Billy went to the woodsand never came 


tack. I watched for him day after day, and searched 


„A yard-stick.—_BUNNY, MERCHANT'S 
J. U., BAMRY, Minton, ib A, CARRIE, Vrvo, INA. LA 


—̃ — 
0 
| Square — Nord. 
| 
| ZO R 
RA A 
| : A BAM 
| —Bowny, GERTIS, ESTRLLE, Vivo, Fprruy, LALLA. 
— 
LLA. 
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Public Opinion. 


From the Nation, in answer to a question by a 
correspondent. } 


HIS isa very old and knotty ques- 
tion, but we think it has pretty gen- 
erally been decided inthe negative, for 
reasons somewhat analogous to those 
which make the lawfulness of attempts 
at revolution depend on their success. 
In other words, the great objection to 
the punishmeptot libels by personal vio- 
lence is the Freat uncertainty, which 
must in most cases prevail as to the issue 
of the struggle. If the person libeled is 
small, or weak, or unskillful, he will 
probably be pummeled instead of pum- 
meling, and thus have the damage done 
to his reputation aggravated by the dam- 
age done to his body—a result which 
would be in the highest degree offensive 
to every one’s sense of justice. If, on the 
other hand, he gets the better of the edi- 
tor, and really castigates him, it seldom 
does any good as regards the libel, be- 
cause it is nearly always the editor who 
acts as the historian of the encounter, 
and his version is pretty sure to repre- 
sent the affair as at worst a drawn battle, 
which, to an assailant, is equivalent to a 
defeat. The libellee may perhaps get 
out one card containing his own 
view, but the editor’s story, by much re- 
petition, is pretty sure to triumph, and 
be generally accepted not only by the 
contemporaneous public but by poster- 
ity. Moreover,it is a very niee ques- 
tion in casuistry, whether a big man, of a 
pugilistic turn, is justified under any 
circumstances in attacking a little one 
with his fists or with a stick. It seems as 
if it were cowardly to do so, unless he 
could decide by it some point of public 
interest, which, of course, is not to be 
looked for. It may be also said, with 
tolerable certainty, that pummeling ed- 
itors would not diminish libel; it would 
simply brutalize the libelers, or make 
muscle a necessary editorial qualifica- 
tion. In France it is the custom to chal- 
lenge editors for offensive language, 
and the result is that their language is 
nearly always offensive, and they are 
constantly ready to fight. We confess, 
however, that the subject is surrounded 
with difficulties; all we cansay withany 
positiveness is, that nobody ought to at- 
tempt the corporal punishment of an ed- 
itor without having previously seen him. 


IMMUNITY FOR LIBEL NOT ADVANTAGE- 
OUS TO THE PRESS. 

{From a Lecture on Schools for Journalism,“ by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, in the Chapel of the N. Y. 
University, April 4, 1872.) . 

HERE are needed reforms in the 

profession, which, under such in- 
finences, we may hope the sooner to at- 
tain. First among these I reckon an in- 
ereasing sense of responsibility for the 
printed word—thrown heedlessly from 
the weary pen at midnight, but borne 
with the daybreak to the attention and 
confidence of fifty thousand homes, to 
mend or mar some man’s honest name, 

With this will come an increasing sense 

of the wrong every editor does the whole 

profession, who permits his press to be- 
come the vebicle either for actual slan- 
der, or for that reckless trifling with 
oharacter, and that invasion of personal 
concerns, Which make so marked a fea- 
ture of many of our most successful 
newspapers. I look indeed for an abso- 
lute revolution in the attitude of the 
whole respectable press toward tho laws 
against slander and libel. It has been 


common to regard these as laws for the 


persecution of the press, and such, a hun- 
dred years ago, they certainly were. 
But to-day they ought to be among the 
most valuable agencies for its protection. 
I, for one, rejoice in the institution of 
every libel suit for which there is the 
color of justification; and count every 
fair conviction for libel a gain to the 
cause of decent journalism. We lose 
standing and influence because our lib- 
erty runs into license. Were every clear 
slander, whereof correction on due ap- 
plication and proof has been refused, re- 
morselessly prosecuted to conviction and 
inexorable punishment, we should have 
reason to canonize alike proseeutor and 
judge. No higher service can be rendered 
Journalism to-day than by making it re- 


sponsible for what it says, and giving the 
humblest citizen, whom its gigantic pow- 
er may purposely wrong, easy and cheap 
justice. My private opinion is that the 
press of New York, during some months 
past, would have been vastly helped by 
alibel suit aday. If the journal with 
which I am myself connected came in 
for its share of them, so much the better. 


It would be a deserved discipline, if we 


have done any man a wrong and refused 
correction. It would make easier the 
business of enforcing caution and fair 
dealing on the hundred assistants, whose 
several judgments must be more or less 
trusted in making up every issue. It 
would give to every word we did utter 
an additional weight, and it would de- 
prive the bad men we exposed of their 
present ready answer, Oh, that doesn’t 
amount to anything; the newspapers 
abuse everybody.“ It is an ill day for 
Journalism when people do not care 
what the newspapers say against them. 
It is an ill day for the country when peo- 
ple do care and cannot get their wrongs 
redressed. It will be better for -both 
when justice is cheap, and Journalism is 
just. 


INSURANCE. 
[Advertisement.] 

The Hon. JULIUS L. CLARKE, Iusur- 
ance Commissioner of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, having asso- 
ciated with himself the following emi- 
nent business and professional men who 
are in no manner connected with, or in- 
terested in, the management rof the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, to investigate its affairs, 
viz.: Henry F. Sraur of Spauld- 
ing, Hunt & Co., 80 Worth Street. New 
York; Gustav Schwan, of Oelrichs & 
Co., 2 Bowling Green, New York; 
GroRGE B. Upton, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; WX. H. Fodd, of Wm. H. Fogg & 
Co., 32 Burling Slip, New York; FE.icr- 
ANO LATASA, Of Latasa & Co., 178 Pearl 
Street, New York; EuGENne KELLY, of 
of Eugene Kelly & Co., 21 Nassau‘Street, 
New York; Davirp Dows, of David Dows 
& Co., 20 South Street, New York; Mor- 
NIS K. Jesup, of M. K. Jesup‘& Co., 59 
Liberty Street, New York; Juxtus B. 
WHEELER, Professor of Civil and Mili- 
tary Engineering and Science of War, 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point; THropore W. Dwiaeut, LL. D., 
Professor of Municipal Law, Columbia 
College, New York, this Committee have 
made the following 3 


REPORT: 


New York, March goth, 1872. 


In the month of January, 1871,{the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, were informed by the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York, that La Roy S. Gove, 
who had insured his life in said Society, 
about one year previous, for the sum of 
$2,500, had presented certain grave 
charges against the Directors and man- 
agement of said Society. 

Whereupon the President of the Se- 
ciety addressed the following letter to 
the Superintendent: 


* TANUARY 6th, 1 
Hon. Gro. W. MILLER, Superintendent a. 
Seance Department of the State of New 


“DEAR Sm: The Counsel of this ) Sostety has 
banded to mo a copy of charges with specifi- 
cations sworn to by — e As 
some of these c specifications have 
not the slightest foundation in truth, and in 
other cases are gr rated, and the 
truth perverted, ly believe each 
charge admits of the Falles and most com- 
plete explanation, I have felt it my duty to 
address to you this communication. 

“Conscious that the affairs of this Society 
have been conducted by the officers with a 
high in ty of p and with a — to 
the best interests a a holders 
having nothing to con to the — — 
of the Society or the manner in which its 
affairs are conducted, I would respectfully 
request that in the exercise of that authority 
conferred upon you 1 law and appointment 
to your posi yo as 1 of tho 
Insurance ou would institute 
such — 4 — e condition, affairs 
and transactions of the as you in 
your discretion may consider that the pre- 
‘ed that — 1 d 

Cc so unfound- 
od should” be preferred, jealous of the honor 
of the Society and that of its officers and 

rs, I would respectfully solicit — 
with as Mitte. delay as possible, you wou 
414% 1 attention to the subject. 


Prosident.” 
The Superintendent subsequently re- 


plied that he would commence an exam- 
ination of the Company at as early a pe- 
riod as his official duties would permit.’ 

Before an examination had been made 
by the said Superintendent, a person, 
professing to be the representative of a 
newspaper in this city, called upon the 
officers of the Society, and informed 
them that this newspaper had in its pos- 
session, for publication, a copy of 
charges against the Society, made by 
La Roy 8. Gove, and that he, the profess- 
ed representative of the newspaper, was 
prepared to enter into a negotiation for 
their suppression. The officers of the So- 
ciety refused to pay for such suppression, 
and the charges were thereupon publish- 
edin the newspaper which the person 
claimed to represent. 

The Directors of the Society again re- 
quested the Superintendent of New York 
to make the examination without delay. 
But in consequence of the legislative ex- 
amination of the Insurance Department 
of this State, the Superintendent was 
again unable to give it immediate atten- 
tion. The Directors also requested the 
Commissioner of the State of Massachu- 
setts to make an additional or concur- 
rent examination, which he consented 
to do, and has associated with himself 
the undersigned to assist him in the in- 
vestigation. 

Upon assembling at the offices of the 
Society, the undersigned at once entered 
upon the investigation of Mr. Gove's 
charges made to the New York Insu- 
rance Department, and since widely 
spread before the public in printed form. 
The Massachusetts Commissioner, at the 
meeting called to make the investiga- 
tion, stated that he caused Mr. Gove to 
be notifiedin writing of the investiga- 
tion, and had invited him to furnish tes- 
timony in support of his charges, and 
presented the affidavit of personal ser- 
vice of the notice upon him. 

Mr. Gove did not appear or offer any 
testimony to sustain his allegations. 

The minutes of the Society and of the 
several committees, the account books, 
cash books and cheque books of the So- 
ciety were then laid before the under- 
signed, and carefully examined. The 
Officers of the Society, and such other 
personsas the undersigned desired, were 
examined under oath, and each specific 
charge was carefully and exhaustively 
inquired into, and the undersigned cer- 
tity that, excepting a clerical error in 
publishing among the list of paid poli- 
cies, a contested claim, which error was 
rectified as soon as discovered, the 
charges and specifications are untrue 
and malicious. The amount of the pol- 
icy referred to was returned to the Insu- 
rance Departments as a liability in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Depart- 
ments with regard to contested policies, 
which fact corroborates other testimony, 
showing that the error was merely cleri- 
cal. 

The undersigned, following in their in- 
vestigation the order in which the 
charges and specifications are presented, 
find : 

1. That the Society possessed the legal 
power to erect their building, which con- 
tains the offices of the Society, at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Cedar Street, and 
the undersigned refer to the opinion of 
Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, respecting 
the same. 

2. They further find that the erection 
of the building was a wise and judicieus 
measure, and, is a safe investment, yield- 
ing an increasing annual income of more 
than five anda half (5%) per cent., leav- 
ing the Society free from rent for its 
own Offices; andif the value of the offices 
occupied by the Society is taken into ac- 
count, we are of opinion that it has no 
money invested to better advantage. 

3. They further find, that in reference 
to the compensation of the officers, both 
the method of payment and the amount 
paid as charged are untrue. From the 
evidence submitted to them, the aggre- 
gate sum paid for salaries by the Society 
during the first eleven years of its exist- 
ence, as compared with its income dur- 
ing the same period, produces a ratio at 
least as favorable as that of any life com- 
pany—(for the same years from 1860 to 
1870, inclusive)}—organized during the 
year in which the Equitable was organ- 
ized, or since that time, or even prior to 


— — 


that time, with the exception of two, the 
preliminary expenses of those two com- 
panies not being taken into acoount in 
the estimate, because they were organ- 
ized more than fifteen years previous te 
1860. 

4. They further find that no loan was 
made on the 20th of September, 1870, or 
at any other time, upon New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Rail Road stook. 
But they find, on the contrary, that no 
loan has been made by the Society ex- 
cept upon securities authorized by and 
in accordance with the law. 

5. The charge that the building com- 
mittee or any of the Directors are or 
were interested, directly or indirectly, 
in the quarry from which the stone for 
the building was taken, or pecuniarily 
interested in any other contract of the 
Society, was most carefully and minute- 
ly examined, and the undersigned de- 
clare the charge to be both false and 
malicious. On the contrary, the under- 
signed find that theerection of the build- 
ing in all its details was carefully watch- 
ed over by the Directors and particu- 
larly by the Building Committee with as 
much attention as a prudent man gives 
to his own business. 

6. That the mode of loaning the money 
of the corporation was particularly ex- 
amined and meets the approval of the 
undersigned, who find the charges of 
favoritism wholly unfounded, and other 
things being equal, principals are given 
the preference over brokers. 


7. The Secretary of the Society, who 
formerly wasin business as a fire insur- 
ance agent and general broker, relin- 
quished the charge of the fire insurance 
business of this Society when he became 
connected with it three years ago. The 
Secretary has not attended to the fire 
insurance business of the Company, and 
no director or officer is or has been in- 
terested in such business, nor has the 
Secretary loaned money on policies as 
charged. 

8. It is proved to our satisfaction that 
the Directors of the Society have not 
loaned the money of the Society to them- 
selves upon seourities not allowed by 
law, and that no loans have been made 
through the favoritism of ite Officers and 
Directors on inadequate security, or con- 
trary to law. 

9. Inthe opinion of the undersigned, 
the Directors, so far from having man- 
aged the affairs of the Society waste- 
fully or extravagantly, have managed 
them prudently and suceessfully, and 
have made no false returns to the Insur- 
ance Department. 

10. The rates of commission paid to 
agents as charged, are untruly stated. 
No salaries are paid to agents in addition 
to commissions. 

11. They find from the testimony given 
by the Officers and Directors, that the 
establishment of an Agency in Great 
Britain has not proved a failure; that 
the agent sent there is not inexperienced 
in the insurance business; that here- 
ceives no salary, but that his commis- 
sions are guaranteed for three years to 
an extent of $10,000 per annum; and that 
the result of his labors, in introducing 
the Society’s business there, has been 
satisfactory to the Board of Directors. 


12. The charge that money has been 
wastefully spent upon the building is 
sufficiently answered by our opinion of 
the investment. 

13. They further find that the Society 
does not falsely advertise itself asa mu- 
tualcompany. The necessity of a capi- 
tal stock arises from the fact that before 
the organization of the Society laws were 
enacted in New York requiring all com- 
panies organized after such enactment 
to have a capital stock and to makea 
deposit of one hundred thousand dollars 
with the Insurance Department, as a 
guarantee to policy-holders. The annual 
dividends upon this stock are limited to 
seven percent. This amount is nearly 
earned by the investment of the eapital ; 
nll of the profits are divided amongst 
the policy-holders; the stock bears no 
such market price as is charged, and as 
no unlawful gains can be made thereon, 
the ownership of the stock can enly be 
desirable for the protection of the Com- 
pany. The provision as to a stock man- 
agement is not concealed from policy- 
holders, but, on the contrary, the Birec- 
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tors are ot opinion that it forms one of 
the greatest safeguards of the Com- 
ny. 

conclusion. the undersigned de- 
sire to say, that they are unable te find 
an honest motive for the presentation of 
charges so totally unfounded. This in- 

vestigation has shown only an honest 
and efficient management of the Society. 
The Massachusetts Commissioner, with 
Professors Theodore W. Dwight, of Col- 
umbia College Law School, and Junius 
B. Wheeler, of the West Point Military 
Academy, will at once proceed to exam- 
ine the details of the management of 
the Society from its foundation, and 
Messrs. Upton, Spaulding, Latasa, 
Kelly, Schwab, and Fogg will exam- 
ine its assets and investments, which 
the undersigned will report upon as soon 
as the investigations are concluded. 
From the wide publicity given to these 
charges it is thought best to make the 
report upon them atonce. The under- 
signed desire to express their unqualified 
approval of the action of the Society in 
resisting the attempt to extort money 
from it under the color of these charges. 
And finally, the undersigned take great 
pleasure in bearing their unanimous tes- 
timony to the faithful and successful 
management by the Trustees and Officers 
of the Society of the great trust reposed 


in them. 
JULIUS L. CLARKE, 


Insurance Commissioner of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 

EUGENE ‘KELLY. 

DAVID Dows. 

MoRRIS K. JESUP. 

Junius B. 

THEODORE W. Dwicart. 


— 


HENKY F. SPAULDING, 
GUBTAY SCHWAB. 
GEORGE B. UPTON. 
WILLIAM H. Foca. 
FELIC{IANO LATASA. 
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Financial. 


THe TREASURY STATEMENT for + April Ist, which 
did not appear until too late fur ovr last number, 
is as follows: 


Devs. bearing interest in coin 


$1,318,965 850 


lawfulecurrency 8,198,000 

= no interesse 429,157,705 
Total debt with interest to date 2,340,963,455 
120,200,610 
10,431,299 
Decrease duringmonth. ..... 15,481,938 
since 299,619,762 


MONEY has been tighter than ever, and has af- 
fected the other markets. The rates paid by brokers 
have ranged from 7 per cent. currency to 7 per 
cent. gold, with sometimes a commission of & per 
cent. a day. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS have been perhaps slightly 
depressed by the stringency of the money market. 
but may be quoted as firm. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations from 8 iturday, March th, to Saturday, 
April 6th! 


: 
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U. 8 ds, Si. coup 110, 10 %, 110.10 1015 
U. 8. 6s, Wi, coup........... 115% 115% 115%. 115 56 
U. 8. 5-20, "G2, eo 112.414.413 
U. 8. 5-20, 64, coup. 112% 115 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup............. 112%,1 113% 
U. B. 5-20, 65, coup., new 
U. 8. 5-20, N. of.. 13.112 % 
U. 8. & 20. . o. 113% .113,1 
Uv. B. 10-40, reg „„ „„ * * 1 1 
10846 108 56.108 Os 4 
Currency, 666. 115.115.115 6.1150 
F. C. & H. K. con. stock 101.01 
N. V. d. 4 H. R. con. 
w 
Uwaukee and St. Paul. 
Milwankee and St. Paul pref. Sly 80% 
ke Shore A. &, 22 
K is d 111. 11385 117 %.116%«.115 
New Jerse * 10%. 1105, 
Western Union............. 74.757 7 


PRODUCE.—The closing — forthe week 
ending April 6th, were :—Flour, fair to double ex- 
tra, $7.50 @ $1050 2 bbi. Corn meal d bbl., 68.50 
@ 4.00. Wheat, No. 1, Spring. ® bush., $1.58 @ $1.62. 
Red Western, $1.67 @ $1.73. Corn, # bush., Tic. @ 
Tie. Barley, # bush., & kc. @ $1.10. 
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B USI. NESS N NOTI CES. 


BANKING-Hovuse OF Fisk & Hatcn, | 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET. 0 


We are selling the CHESAPEAKE and 
OHIO RAILROAD FIRST MORTGAGE SIX 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, a first-class se- 
curity, at the rate of and accrued interest. 
They are in denominations of $1,000, $590 and 
$100, registered, or with coupons attached; 
interest payable May and November in United 


States gold coin; pring able in 1 
also in gold coin. vey 


Descriptive pamphlets. with full informa- 
tion, furnished on application. 

We buy and sell GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL 
PaciFic Bonps, and receive them in ex- 
change for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO BONDs at 


their current prices. 
FISK & HATCH. 
Harvey Flex. 
A. S. Hatou. 
I. O. O. F.—The Heart AND Hann, the Na- 
tional Weekly of American Odd Fellowship, 


gives a Chromo to every subscriber. Price, 


per year, as before, $2. Agents wanted. Sam- 
ples of paper free. One of the best mediums 
for wholesale advertisers. Goes everywhere 
on this continent to Lodges and members of 
the I. O. O. F. Address W. H. Barnes, P.G.M., 
Box 4001, New York City. 


Facrs FOR THE LAapres.—Mrs. W. WEBER, 
New York, has operated on a Wheeler & Wil- 
son Lock-Stitch Machine twelve years, earn- 
ing from $2.50 to $3.00 per day in private fam- 
ihes; can stitch a dozen linen shirt bosoms 
and five pairs of cuffs io an hour. See the 
new Improvements and Woods’. Lock-Stitch 


Ripper. 


ATTENTION is invited to the card of Messrs. 
James W. TvucKER & Co., in another column 
of this issue. Mr. Tucker has been long and 
most favorably known as an American Banker 
in Paris, and his house furnishes every facility 
and convenience for their correspondents trav- 
eling in Europe. Travelers’ letters of credit, 
availabie in all parts of the world upon this 
house, can be obtainei on application to 
Messrs. W. B. Shattuck & Co., 23 Nassau street. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE !—A new and orig- 
inal book on the cure of Paralysis, Neuralgia, 
&c., by Geo. H. Taylor, M. D. $1, post-paid. 
E. S. HOLT, 68 West 38th St., New York. 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Inderical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


KIMBALL Bnorn Ens, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of ~ senna Mailed free. 


APRIL. 
INVESTMENTS. 


To those who have funds to invest, and to 
those who wish to increase their income from 
funds already invested in other securities, we 
recommend Northern Pacific Seven-thirties. 
Bearing Seven and Three-tenths (7 3-10) gold 
interest, and secured by a First Mortgage on 
both the Road and a Land Grant of great ex- 
tent and value, they combine unusual profita- 
blences with unquestionable security. 


The proceeds of all sales of Land are re- 
quired to be devoted by the Trustees of the 
Bondholders as a Sinking Fund to the pur- 
chase and cancellation of the firet mortgage 
bonds, or temporarily to the payment of in- 
terest thereon, if necessary. This provision 
will make the Railroad Company itself a con- 
stant and heavy purchaser of its own securi- 
tics in the open market from the time the 
road is completed until the bonds mature or 
are all boughtin. The effect of this will nat- 
urally be a steady rise in the value of the 
bonds. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company will, 
during the present month of April, offer for 
sale and settlement about Two Million Acres 
of its Lands in Minnesota, and many thousand 
acres are already taken and applied for. Thus 


the immense landed estate of the Company’ 


begins at once to be available. 


Au marketable stocks and bonds will be re- 
ceived (by express or otherwise) at current 
prices in exchange for Northern Pacific Sev- 
en-thirties, without expense to the investor. 
Pamphlets and full information will be fur- 
nished on application. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS NORTHERN PActr- 
1c RAILROAD COMPANY. 


For sale by Banks and Bankers 
generally. 


Two Per Cent. Interest 
WITH UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 


We are investing for eastern parties many — 
sands of dollars per month on improved perty 
in Illinois worth in every instance three t — 285 
sum loaned. Our securities are — profitable 
and popular, and are considered the safest offered. 
We will loan any sum yon may desire to invest, be 
it large orsmall. We can refer to parties for whom 
we have loaned large amounts of money, and who 
have never lost a dollar of either principle or in- 
terest in this class of securities durin the last 
fourteenyears. Send for our book, nos as a 
Piace of Investment,” which contains all nec2s- 
sary infcrwation. Address 


WILSON & TOMS 
Lealers in Real Estate Securities & School Bonds, 
BLOOMINGTON, 


OU WANT the CHOICEST ORNAMENTAL 
FOLIAGE PLA*TS ever offered in this coun- 
try. See our Illustrated Catalogue of New and 
Send stamp. 


OLM BROS, 
Springueld, Maas. 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


7 PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS. 


This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumin- 
ous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central part 
of this State, and will run in connection with the 
New York Central Road. which it crosses at Cayuga 
Bridge. Trave-7sing, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricuitural district, generally known as 
the GARDEN OF THE STATE,” ita local trafic will 
be large, but its greatest source of revenue will be 
from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 
built, and will be in active operation during this 
year. From our knowledge of this enterprise, and 
after most thorough investigation, we most con- 
fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 
and accrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


O. 10 WALL Sr. 


N. V. Midland R. R. 
AND CONNECTIONS. 
Seven Per Cent Geld Bonds 


(Income 1-3 to 1-2 more than Governments.) 


N.Y. and O. Midland First Mortgage 
PAR AND INTEREST. 
New Jersey Midland First Mortgage 
* AND INTEREST. 
Syracuse and Chenango Valley First 
Mortgage, 
9% AND INTEREST. 


All of the above confidently recommended to 
all classes of investors. Full particulars furnished 
on application. 

For sale by 


Ceo. Opdyke & Co., 


FINANCIAL AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
THE COMPANIES. 


NO. 25 NASSAU STREET. 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
No. 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SORTED. IRELAND, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFRRS. 
Our 


Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
— — of our offices, or through our correspond- 


ont our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
with — — to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United State 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. 


r for sale the | bonds o 
TOWNS IPS. CITIES and SCHOO 
at prices that will yield interest 
twe ve r cent. per annum. 


Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market values. Persons 2 Bonds for sale 
d to communicate with us. 

W. N. COLER & CO. 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds. 
No. 11 Wall St., New Yerk. 


COUNTI 
DISTRI 

at the rate of 
a 


SECOND MORTCACE 
8 Per Cent. Convertible Bonds. 


OF THE 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western Raliway, 
AT 80 AND INTEREST. 

From the time we first offered these Bonds they 
have been rapidly taken up by investors, leaving 
but a small amount now for sale, which, at the 
present price, we considera very cheap and de- 
sirable security, as the Road is in successful opera- 
tion, and carning net more than the interest on all 
its Bonds. The business of the Road is rapidly in- 
creasing. Over one thousand miles of new roads 
are now building connecting with and controlled 
entirely in the interest of this road, all ot which 
will be completed at an early day. 

These new roads, it is expected, will add at least 
50 per cent. to the net receipts of this Company. 

We have also other First-Class Investment 
curities fer sale. 

Peoria and Rock Island Railway. 

Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers and Merchants re- 
cetved. 

Four per cent. interest allowed on daily dalanees. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


No. 14 NASSAU Sr. 


A FEW CAREFULLY SELECTED 


iOPER CENT BONDS 


FOR SALE BY 
GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 
NO. 25 NASSAU Sr. 


HARTERED BY THE 
' UNITED STATES. 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST 


ASSETS OVER $3,500,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 


No. 18 BLEECKER STREET, New YORK. 
Six PER CENT INTEREST. Compound Interest 
Certificates issued peyable on demand. Kner 
strictly private and cunfdential. Deposits paid ow 
DEMAND, with interest due. 
ron CIRCULAR. 
SEND 
Joux J. Cashier. 


ALL TAXES PAID. 


We 2 very highly of, and recommend 
all classes o Investors, 


The 4 Valley Railroad 
FIRST MORTGA 


7 PER CENT. BONDS, 
FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connecticut; free 
of income tax everywhere. Interest payable Jan- 
vary and July in New York. Road finished and 
running; stock paid up larger than mortgage; mort- 
gage positively limited to one million dollars; road 
already employed to its utmost capacity, and eara- 
ing more than ite mortgage interest and all ex- 
penses. 

For sale, at 95 and interest by 

ALLEN, STEPHENS 4 CO., 
BANKERS, No. 12 PINE Sr., NEW YORK. 
Send all letters to Post-office Box No. 8,087. 


THE 


Rail 3 you weet to Buy or Sell, 
Road Charles W. Hassler, 
Bonds. — 
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FARRAC ur 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 34% BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 61 Liberty Street. 


JOHN M. FURMAN, Prosident. 
WM. A. COBB, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Sec’y. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


SUPER- 


PHOSPHATE of LIME 


WARRANTED UNIFORM 


The animal matter contained in 


compound in the most con- 
powerful 


Acting Quicker 
LASTING LONGER 


And gie ing more general satisfac- 


than any other 


IN QUALITY. 


the entire bone is restored to this 
centrated form, making a 


meaniture. 
than any other, 
THAN ANY OTHER, 


tion to the Agricultural Community 
known Phosphate. 


WM. L. BRADLEY, Boston. 


| $20.00 PER MILE. 
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